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“* Will you pardon me if | ask again whether you are in earnest?''’—Page 708. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Some ladies love the jewels in Love's zone, 
And gold-tipped darts he hath for painless play 
In idle, scornfal hours he flings away ; 
And some that listen to his lute’s soft tone 
Do love to deem the silver praise their own ; 
Some prize his blindfold sight ; and there be 
they 
Who kissed his wings which brought him yes- 
terday, 
And thank his wings to-day that he is flown.” 


Wuen Miss Desmond went to her own 
room, and began writing her letters—of which, 





* Exreren, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
D. Arrierox & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 





notwithstanding Carl’s incredulity, she had a 
goodly number on hand—she naturally found 
that it was very warm work. There are warmer 


things, perhaps—making bay may be one of 


them—but certainly it is a sufficiently warm 
thing to sit down in the exhausting heat of a 
July day to write two or three letters to that 
class of people who expect to hear “ every 
thing about every thing” in detail. Now, 
ready as Norah was with her tongue, she was 
not particularly ready with her pen, and she 
found that her ideas and energy were forsak- 
ing her in the most disheartening manner. 
“Tt is the intolerable heat,” she said, at 
last, throwing down her pen after an hour’s 
fruitless labor. “Horace Walpole himself 





could not have written any thing more than a 
string of commonplaces under such circum- 
stances. If I could only get out into the open 
air! It never is as warm in the open air as 
it is in-doors, let people say what they will.” 
Fired with this desire, she rose, drew back 
her blind, and, finding the coast apparently 
clear on the side of the house next the shrub- 
bery, proceeded to tie on a garden-hat, to take 
a portfolio under her arm, and to cautiously 
sally forth down the back staircase. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the case 
might have been esteemed, Carl was taking a 
short nap over his novel just then, and so he 
missed the light footstep which crossed the 
dining-room, and the light flutter of a dress 
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which passed through one of the open win- 
dows to the lawn. Rejoicing in her escape, 
Miss Desmond unfurled her parasol, and took 
a short cut across the sunlit turf to the green 
depths of the shrubbery beyond. 

“ There are at least a dozen pleasant places 
there where I can sit and scribble without 
being suffocated,” she thought. “Have I 
really any gypsy blood, I wonder? No Zin- 
gali ever hated the confinement of four walls 
worse than I do!” 

But even in the shrubbery she discovered 
that, at high noon, pleasant places, which 
should be also shady places, were hard to find. 
The shadows of the largest trees seemed in- 


finitesimally small, and proved wholly unsat- 


isfactory. Strolling on from point to point, 
she scarcely knew where she was going until 
she found herself in the neighborhood of the 
summer-house where her interview with Ar- 
thur Tyndale had taken place the day before. 

It seemed so full of the recollection of 
this scene that she turned away impatiently 
fora moment. But then—as if remembering 
herself—she turned back again and took her 
way toward it with an air of resolution. 

“ This will not do!” she said, half aloud; 
“T cannot afford to indulge myself in matters 
of sentiment, even in little things ; it is a bad 
precedent. One must do whatever is the best 
thing todo; and just now it is the best thing 
to find shelter from the sun.” 

The door of the summer-house was stand- 
ing open, as it had been the day before; the 
chairs were sitting exactly as they had been 
left; and on the small table in the centre of 


the floor was a faded rose which Norah re, 


membered to have laid there when she at- 
tempted to follow Leslie. 

“ Was it only yesterday?” she thought, 
taking up the flower and looking at it. ‘“‘Some- 
how it seems to me,fmuch longer time!” 

Then she laid herportfolio on the table, 


opened both casements to secure as much of 


a thorough draught:as possible, and, taking a 
fregh sheet of paper, resumed the letter on 
which she had last been engaged. 

“You would scarcely credit, Kate,” she 
wrote, “for I scarcely credit it myself until I 


had fairly tested it, how entirely my old love” 


—was it love, or only fancy, as you warned 
me once?—for this man is dead! Looking 
at him us he stood before me yesterday-here, 
in this very summer-house where. I am writing 
now—I scorned mysélf, with a scorn that tin- 
gled to the very ends of my fingers, that I had 
ever loved him for an hour, and, above all and 
over all, that I had ever been mad enough to 
tell him so. For, Kate, he taunted me with 
it! Think of that—imagine that—if you 
can! Whether you can or cannot, the fact 
remains the same—he taunted me with it! 
He asked me—me, whom he was insulting 
and defying—if I dared to deny that I had 
loved him once! Are you acquainted with 
any epithet strong enough to express your 
opinion of such a man? If so, oblige me by 
_ bestowing it upon him, for J am not. 

“ Ab, Kate, he is so pitiful in his coward- 
ice and fear of me! He has not even the 
courage necessary for being wholly false. He 
alternately blusters and cringes, in order to 
learn what I ‘mean todo.’ Baffled in this 
endeavor, he has set his cousin on the track 





of discovery. This cousin is a very trans- 
parent diplomatist, however, and I do not 
think will be likely to discover very much. 
In a small way, he is something of a puzzle 
to me. Yesterday evening I changed my 
opinion of him several times—which is rather 
unusual for me, who have had such good 
cause to know men well, and to read them 
easily. He possesses the unusual combina- 
tion of a certain direct frankness (either real 
or assumed), together with a great deal of im- 
perturbable self-possession ; but what chiefly 
puzzles me is his motive for espousing his 
cousin’s cause, since you are probably as well 
aware as I am that men do not readily under- 
take delicate and difficult negotiations (es- 
pecially with a woman) out of pure friendship 
for another man. What Captain Tyndale ex- 
pects to gain by obtaining from me certain 
concessions for his cousin, which he never 


will obtain, I cannot as yet imagine. You will | 


say, with that peculiarly deep knowledge of 
human nature which distinguishes you, that 
probably the cousin has promised to pay his 
debts, or to afford him substantial aid in some 
other form, if he succeeds. I do not know. 
Perhaps it*is becauge the martial diplomate 
bears, the name of my old hero in ‘ Wallen- 
stein,” that I do not think he looks like a man 
to. whom it would be exactly safe to make 
such a proposal. A gentleman, I should say, 
a man of better moral fibre than his cousin, 
as well as of higher ‘tone’—he proved that 
last night when he approached with courtesy 
and respect a woman whom he hed evidently 
been taught to think. worthy of neither. 
“For he—the coward whose name’ just 
now I cannot force myself_towrite —has 
added, to the passive insult of treating me as 
if I were an adventuress, theactive insult of 
saying that I am one. What he has said, 
and what, leff,ansaid, what insinuated, and 
what openly avowed, I can scarcely tell you, 
for it hasbeen merely hinted to me. Carl 
Middleton—half in honest warning, half with 
the jealous instinct of a man in love—told 
mé yestesday that Mr. Tyndale had been kind 
enough to warn Leslie against sending for 
me, assuring her that I was a woman ‘ with a 
notoriously fast reputation,’ and one with 
whom ‘it would not be well for ber to associ- 
ate.’. You know these.men of the world, as 


they love to call themselves; you know how,) 


with an accent, an arch of the eyebrow, a 
shrug of the shoulders, they can put more 
force and meaning into one simple sentence, 
than all the eloquence of all the advocates 
who have ever lived since the beginning of 
the world could disprove. I can see, I can 
hear, Arthur Tyndale, as he delivered that 
warning against me. 

“And perhaps you wonder how I felt 
when I hegrd it repeated by other lips. In 
truth, my Kate, not much more scorn than I 
had felt before—scorn so great, so overpow- 
ering, that, for a time, it literally swallowed 
up all other feeling. Then, after a while, in- 
dignation came over me. I thought, my poor 
Kate, of our friendless, unprotected girlhood ; 
of our careless, wandering, vagrant life; of 
how hard we have striven—against odds that 
none but ourselves can even guess—to keep 
our names above reproach. I thought—for, 
in the still hours of the night, I added up my 


| 





debt against Arthur Tyndale item on item— 
how well he knew these things, how thor. 
ougbly he had appreciated our position, how 
entirely he was aware that the hand which 
Leslie held out might have been to both of us 
scarcely less than a hand from heaven. Then 
I thought of his passionate and persistent de. 
votion when we knew him first; of his reso. 
lute determination that I—who had already 
learned to put scant faith in men’s admiration 
or men’s love—should learn to love him; of 
his success, at last; of his departure; of his 
silence; of the manner in which he flung this 
love, which he had won at such great cost 
and from so proud a heart, into the dust like 
a worthless thing. I recalled the manner in 
which he had denied to my face that he ever 
knew me; the insult which he bad added to 
treachery, the slander to scorn; I burned it 
into my comprehension and memory that, not 
content with having broken his faith, and 
thrown his honor to the winds, he had opened 
his false lips—than which falser never spake 
since the birth of time—to take away that 
good name which, of great value to all wom- 
en, is simply priceless to us. 

* And, when the debt was all added up, it 
was so. great that I thought to myself, ‘What 
reprisal can ever equal it?’” 


The passionate excitement of the writer 
had waxed so great over the last paragraph 
that, as her pen dashed rapidly across the 
paper, covering it.with a heavy, black chirog- 
raphy, very unlike a woman’s usual hand, she 
had failed to notice the steadily advancing 
cloud, or. the muttering thunder overhead. 
At the last words, however, that sudden dark- 
ness fell which amazed the party assembled 
round the luncheon-table at Rosland; and, 
wondering what strange eclipse had overtaken 
the noonday, she looked up with a start. 
Then she saw the cloud, of whose approach she 
had before been merely vaguely conscious, and 
saw, also, how near at hand it was. Through 
the open door she commanded an excellent 
view, of the. lurid blackness which had over- 
spread the whole, western heavens, against 
which the green: depths of summer foliage 
stood out in vivid relief. As yet every thing 
was very still—but, as she gazed, a low, sigh- 
ing wind swept by, and two or three birds 
flew up out of a neighboring copse, uttering 
shrill, discordant cries. “There is going to 
be a storm!” she thought—a conclusion in 
which a child of two years old might have ac- 
quiesced—“ shall I have time to reach the 
house before it bursts ?” 

Since there was no weather-seer at hand 
to answer this question, she paused irreso- 
lutely and looked at the cloud. As she 
looked, it gave its terrible and majestic an- 
swer back. Her very eyeballs seemed 
scorched by the blinding glare that suddenly 
lit up the whole face of Nature, and she felt 
as if the house in which she stood was tum- 
bling over her head in the pealing crash which 
followed. Immediately after this, her breath 
was literally swept away by a storm of wind 
which rushed into the summer-house like ap 
incarnate fiend; and, when she recovered it, 
she found herself seated again in the chair 
from which she had risen, clutching the table 
by a blind instinct, while her portfolio and 
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papers were already gone from sight, dancing 
a demoniac dance on the wings of the wind, 
thanks to the convenient and delightful 
thorough draught which she had arranged. 

Her first idea was that she had been 
struck by that awful and vivid flash of light- 
ning; but, finding this to be an erronous im- 
pression, she then decided that it would be 
well to close the windows against the storm 
which was rushing in. It cost her a struggle 
to accomplish this feat, especially on the 
southern side, for the hurricane beat her 
back again and again with fierce violence. 
Succeeding at last, however, she then turned 
her attention to the door. It proved, how- 
ever, even more unmanageable than the win- 
dows had done. The bolt being defective, 
as fast as it was closed the wind burst it 
open again with a triumphant blast. Dis- 
mayed at the third repetition of such a per- 
formance, Norah tried the effect of placing a 
chair against it. The effect was simply that 
of seeing a chair knocked over in the floor, 
and the door burst wide open for the fourth 
time. Then she tried the table, which, being 
a little more substantial, held its own for 
several minutes. During these minutes, Miss 
Desmond had time to consider how very warm 
it was, now that she was safely shut up in a 
box, to think that she had much better have 
stayed in the house after all, to wish that she 
had noticed the approach of the storm a lit- 
tle earlier, to wonder how long it would last, 
and to discover that the roof of the sum- 
mer-house was leaking—when the door was 
burst open for the fifth time, and the drenched 
figure of a man appeared on the thresh- 
old. 

“Carl!” she said, involuntarily, but a 
pair of long, dark mustaches had not apper- 
tained to Carl’s personal appearance when 
she saw him last, and, a very battered hat 
being pushed back at that moment, she rec- 
ognized Max Tyndale. 

The astonishment on both sides was very 
great, and without any real or simulated ad- 
mixture of pleasure. 

“Miss Desmond!” said Max. Then he 
took off his hat and laughed—shaking him- 
self like a Newfoundland dog. “I suppose 
you were caught in the rain as well as my- 
self,” he said. “I had no alternative but to 
seek the nearest shelter. It is a regular 
tropical storm!” 

“T have not been in the rain, but I was 
caught here,” answered Norah. “ Pray shut 
the door if you are coming in,” she added, 
anxiously. ‘I was sure the wind had burst 
it open again.” 

“T suppose I ought to have asked if I 
might come in,” said he, proceeding to obey 
her directions. ‘But I had no idea of find- 
ing any one, and then—” 

“ And then you know that you have quite 
as much right to be here as Ihave. Don’t 
make foolish apologies, Captain Tyndale; 
but push the table as hard as you can against 
the door, else it will not stay shut.” 

“Ts that the way?” asked he, pushing 
very hard indeed. 

“Yes, that is the way, but I am afraid it 
will be open again in a few minutes—the 
storm seems really increasing in violence. 
Oh! I have an idea! You intend to sit 


down, I imagine. Well, suppose you sit on 
that? It will help to keep it firm.” 

“On the table, do you mean?” 

“Yes, on the table, of course.” 

“Very well,” said he, and immediately 
sat down, without exhibiting any sign of sur- 
prise, or making any objection. 

“You must be invaluable as a soldier,” 
said Miss Desmond, after a short pause, dur- 
ing which she had regarded him as he sat 
with his arms crossed and his back against 
the door. 

“You are very kind,” he answered, “ but 
it would not become me to say that you are 
right.” 

“Prompt, unquestioning obedience is the 
greatest virtue of a soldier, is it not ?” 

“Tt is one of the most necessary, at 
least.” 

“You certainly seem to possess it in 
more than ordinary degree.” 

“T have generally found it less trouble to 
obey than to question; therefore, you see 
that my obedience would scarcely come under 
the head of a virtue.” 

“Tt might come under the head of a rec- 
ommendation though.” 

“It has done that once or twice in my 
life.” 

“As when—?” 

“Oh,” said he, smiling, “I hope you don’t 
think me so foolish or so egotistical as to 
entertain a woman with accounts of military 
events.” 

“And pray why not?” asked she, a lit- 
tle piqued. “Do you think a woman inca- 
pable of understanding them ? ” 

“ Not necessarily ; but the chances are, 
in the first place, that she would be very 
much bored; and, in the second place, that 
the relator would be tempted to embroider, 
or at least to dwell upon his own achieve- 
ments—two things which no man of sense 
ever does.” ° 

“You should not make such sweeping as- 
sertions about men of sense; you condemn 
the majority of mankind altogether.” 

“Being in the majority, they can afford 
to support the fact with philosophy, since 
majorities govern most things in this fine 
world of ours,” 

“ Yes—unfortunately. Would it not be 
a singular, and, from some points of view, 
rather a pleasant thing, if we were able to 
reverse matters and give the power to mi- 
norities for a time? I belong to so many 
minorities myself, that I should like it ex- 
tremely.” 

“ And I should not object. Matters could 
not be much worse than they are at present.” 

“Tam surprised that fishing has not in- 
duced you to look at the affairs of the world 
more cheerfully. People who like that amuse- 
ment say that one views every thing so phil- 
osophically from an angling point of view.” 

“Not when the fish refuse to bite, when 
one breaks a good line, and when a storm 
comes up and wets one to the skin.” 

“T am afraid you must be very wet,” said 
she, as if the idea had occurred to her for 
the first time. “Don’t you think you will 
take cold?” 

“It is not impossible, but scarcely pi ob- 
able.” 








“How did you chance to come here?” 
she went on, aftera minute. “I thought your 
cousin said that you were fishing in some 
lake which cannot be very near at hand?” 

“T was fishing there, but I grew tired of 
an amusement which came to nothing, and I 
was on my way to Rosland for luncheon when 
the storm came up.” 

“Tt must have come up very quickly, for 
I was writing, and did not notice it until 
there was not time to reach the house.” 

“Writing !—were you writing here? That 
accounts for various waifs and strays of paper 
that I saw tossing about. One of them came 
as straight to me as if it had been directed 
and sent by post. I was hurrying along, 
when it blew into my hand so often and so 
persistently that I caught and crammed it 
into my pocket.—By-the-by, I suppose it is 
there yet.” 

He put his hand into one of his pockets 
as he spoke, and drew forth a crumpled mass 
of blotted paper, which he proceeded to 
smooth out on the table. 

“The rain hes made the ink run to such 
an extent that I-fear it is almost illegible,” 
he said. “ But, still, I think it must be yours, 
Miss Desmond.” 

“ Why do you think so?” asked she. 

He looked up with a quick glance in his 
dark eyes. 

“ Because, if you will excuse me, I see a 
sentence here which no one else could have 
written,” he answered. 

“What is it ?”’ she asked, as coolly as be- 
fore. 

“Shall I bring the letter and show it to 
you?” 

“No; read it aloud.” 

“Miss Desmond!” 

“Well, did you not hear me? The thun- 
der does make a great noise. I said, ‘ Read it 
aloud.’ ” 

“ Are you in earnest?” 

“Am I likely to be in jest?’ demanded 
she, haughtily. 

“Tt is your own affair, of course,” said he, 
with the momentary surprise vanishing from 
his face. “I only beg you to believe that my 
eye fell on.the passage accidentally, and that 
I have seen nothing else. This is it”—he 
bent over the letter and read aloud the fol- 
lowing, with the utmost sang-froid : 

“* Looking at him as he stood before me 
yesterday—here, in this very summer-house 
where I am writing now—I scorned myself, 
with a scorn that tingled to the very ends of 
my fingers, that I had ever loved him for an 
hour, and, above all and over all, that I had 
ever been mad enough to tell him so!’” 

“ And you think I am the only person who 
could have written that?” asked she, in a 
quick voice, as he stopped. 

He looked up again, and, as he did so, 
wonder seized him that she should have 
forced him to read aloud any thing which had 
power to bring such a blush to her face— 
such a look of pain to her eyes. 

“Forgive me,” he said, almost humbly. 
“T was guilty of gross presumption in think- 
ing or saying any thing about it.” 

“ You were guilty of nothing of the kind,” 
answered she, imperiously. ‘How could a 
man possibly be guilty of gross presumption 
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toward a woman whom he holds as you hold 
me?” 

“ Miss Desmond, I must protest—” 

“ Protest nothing,” interrupted she, quick- 
ly, “or you will force me to hold your word 
as lightly as that of any other man. No 
doubt you are like all the rest of your sex; 
. but, as yet, I have not found it out. For 
novelty’s sake, therefore, let me believe that 
you sometimes speak truth—even to a wom- 
an!” 

“Believe me, I was not going to speak 
any thing else when you interrupted me.” 

“Were you going to protest that you do 
not take me to be the woman whom Arthur 
Tyndale has described ?” 

“No; I was only going to protest against 
your interpretation of my thoughts, and your 
idea of my opinions.” 

“ Well, you are candid so far, at any rate,” 
said she, smiling a little. “Do you know,” 
she added, after a minute, “that I am half 
inclined to ask you to read that blotted letter 
which has come so singularly into your 
hands? You cannot believe that I bad any 
intention of the kind when I wrote it. There- 
fore, you may take it as a truthful statement 
of certain facts which you have no doubt 
heard differently rendered—from your cous- 
in’s point of view.” 

He looked at her keenly. 

“ Will you pardon me if I ask again wheth- 
er you are in earnest ?” he said, gravely. 

“Tam perfectly in earnest,” she answered, 
“unless you consider the matter of too little 
importance to be worth the trouble of deci- 
phering such a scrawl!” 

He replied by taking up the letter and be- 
ginning to read. For some minutes after 
this, silence reigned—that is to say, no words 
were spoken; but the pouring rain and the 
rolling thunder made any thing but silence in 
the literal sense of the term. Norah watched 
Max closely, as his eye traveled down the 
pages of the letter, but she was able to make 
very little of his face. In truth, he knew that 
he was being watched, and so put on his most 
thoroughly impassive and non-committal look. 

This look he carried through to the very 
end of the letter; but, when he lifted his eyes 
at last, the keen glance of the woman before 
him read in them that she had won his belief 
and respect. When he spoke, his words were 
very simple and characteristic : 

“T am glad you did me the honor to show 
me this, Miss Desmond. Without holding 
any such opinion of you as you have imagined 
that I did, I certainly was not aware of the 
truth as it is here told.” 

“I did not suppose it possible that you 
were,” she answered, “ and I—well, I do not 
usually care what people think of me, but 
this opportunity seemed to come without my 
seeking, and I took advantage of it on an im- 
pulse which I may possibly regret.” 

“T hope you will not do so!” he said, 
quickly. “I hope you do not think so poorly 
of me as to imagine that I misunderstand in the 
least, or could make any use which you would 
disapprove of the contents of this letter.” 

“No,” said she, slowly. “I think you 
may be honest—and honorable. The two 


things are not the same, you know, and many 
men who are the first are not the last.” 











“ Thanks,” said he, smiling. “I consider 
that as an amende honorable for being called 
‘ a transparent diplomatist.’” 

“Tam not sure that you are such a very 
transparent diplomatist,” said she, looking at 
him, and smiling also. “As you may have 
noticed, I confessed to Kate that your motive 
for espousing your cousin’s cause—a cause 
which you could not have failed to suspect to 


| be a poor one—puzzled me.” 


“ T noticed that you spoke of me in much 
better terms than I deserved,” said he, flush- 
ing suddenly, “for I—I did not think very 
highly of you when I approached you last 
night, Miss Desmond.” 

“Twas aware of that at the time,” said 
she, “ and therefore I appreciated your cour- 
tesy and respect all the more.” 

“You did not resent what lay behind 
those things ?” 

“No. Why should I have resented that 
which was perfectly natural ?” 

“ Most women would not stop to reason 
on a question of that kind.” 

“So much the worse for most women, 
then. But ‘let us return to our sheeps,’ as 
the Frenchman said. Were we not talking 
of your motive for advocating your cousin’s 
cause ?” 

“ You were talking of it.” 

“ Which means that you do not wish to 
do so?” 

“ No,” said he, “it does not mean that, 
for really I have no objection to telling you 
what my motive is and has been.” 

“ Well,” said she, with frank curiosity, 
“what is it, then? You must forgive me if 
I am inquisitive, but I cannot bear to be puz- 
zled.” 

“There is no reason why you should be 
puzzled”—he began, when, just at that mo- 
ment, they became conscious that somebody 
outside was knocking violently on the door, 
and shouting in an unintelligible manner be- 
sides. 

“« Another unfortunate has been caught in 
the storm and wants shelter, I suppose,” said 
Norah. “We have no alternative but to let 
him in, have we? Really, this begins to put 
one in mind of an inn in a play.” 

“ Don’t break down the door—I'll open it 
in a minute!” shouted Max to the outsider, 
who certainly seemed in violent haste. 

He descended from the table as he spoke, 
and, drawing it aside, the door swung quickly 
back — revealing the water - proof - enveloped 
figure of Carl Middleton, with a broken um- 
brella in one hand and a bundle of wraps 
under the other arm. 

“ How glad I am to find you!” he said, 
stalking breathlessly forward to Norah. “I 
was terribly afraid you would not be here, 
although the gardener swore he saw you as 
he passed the door an hour ago. You’ve no 
idea how anxious they all are about you at 
the house!’ 

“ Did you come out in all this storm to 
look for me?” she said. “ How could you 
be so foolish! It is so kind of you, and so 
provoking of you, both at once! You will 
take your death in the way of a cold, and 
then what shall I do for a champion ? ” 

“T will never die while you need me, you 
may be sure. But are you confident you are 








not wet? Have you not been caught in the 
rain at all ?” 

“ Not at all. Not any more than if I had 
been sitting in my own room, where it would 
have been wiser to have stayed. But there is 
Captain Tyndale, who was even more wet than 
yourself when he first sought refuge here.” 

Thus recalled to a sense of propriety, Carl 
turned and shook hands with Max. 

“T beg pardon for not speaking before,” 
he said, “but I was so anxious about Miss 
Desmond—I left Leslie, firmly persuaded that 
she had been struck by a bolt of lightning, or 
knocked over by a falling tree.” 

“Tam sorry to have caused so much un- 
easiness,” said Norah, “ but it is a very good 
rule in life to expect the best until the worst 
happens. It spares one so much unnecessary 
annoyance.” 

“T suggested something of that kind to 
Leslie,” said Carl, “ but she paid no attention 
to it.” 

“We are none of us likely to be philos 
ophers in an emergency,” said Max. Then 
he walked to the door, which still remained 
open, and stood there, drinking in the fresh, 
rain-laden air. “I think your imprisonment 
will be at an end very soon, Miss Desmond,” 
he went on. “The storm will be likely to 
pass as quickly as it came. Already the clouds 
are breaking in the west, and the worst is 
plainly over.” 

His prediction was amply verified. Fifteen 
minutes later, Norah decided that it was quite 
possible for her to attempt to return to the 
house. True, the ground was a literal lake, 
and the clouds were yet sending quick show- 
ers upon it, but Carl had brought a pair 
of overshoes, besides a water-proof and two 
shawls, so she felt able to defy moisture ei- 
ther above or below. When she was equipped 
for departure, when the overshoes had been 
fitted on, and she had drawn the dark hood 
of the water-proof over her graceful head, 
she turned and looked at Max. 

“Of course you are coming too, are you 
not ?” she said. 

“T believe not,” he answered. ‘ My ward- 
robe is at Strafford, and therefore I must 
turn my steps in that direction. After all, it 
is not very much farther to go. Good-day, 
Miss Desmond, and let me hope sincerely that 
you will not suffer any ill effects from your 
exposure.” , 

“That is a very stiff, disagreeable fellow,” 
said Carl, as, having parted, they went their 
different ways. ‘I cannot understand howall 
those people at Rosland like him so much.” 

“ And perhaps he cannot understand why 
they like you so much,” said Norah. “ Lik- 
ing and disliking are arbitrary and inscrutable 
things at best. By-the way,” said she, start- 
ing suddenly and speaking half to herself, 
“he carried my letter with him!” 

“Your letter!” repeated Carl, surprise 
and jealousy instantly appearing in mixed 
quantities on his face. “What the deuce is 
he doing with a letter of yours? You must 
have takem amazing strides toward intimacy 
while you were shut up there together!” 

“You forget that we are old friends,” 
said she, maliciously. “ And, after all, the 
letter does not matter, being of little or 00 
importance,” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Let the world roll blindly on! 

Give me shadow, give me sun, 
And a perfamed day as this is: 

Let me lie, 

Dreamfully, 
When the last quick sunbeams shiver 
Spears of light across the river, 
And a breeze which seems the sigh 
Of a fairy floating by, 

Coyly kisses 
Tender leaf and feathered grasses ; 
Yet so soft its breathing passes, 
These tall ferns, just glimmering o’er me, 
Blending goldenly before me, 

Hardly quiver!” 


“ How beautiful your sister is, my dear!” 
said Mrs. Sandford, enthusiastically. ‘“ You 
can’t imagine how much I am charmed with 
her!” 

“Yes, Norah is certainly very beautiful!” 
said Leslie. “Iam glad you like her. She 
is very attractive, too, I think, although her 
manner may strike you at first as a little 
cold—” 

“Oh, no, no—only dignified, and reserved, 
and delightful.” 

“But, after a while, you will see that it 
is only manner. I do not think that she is 
cold herself.” 

“Well, now, do you know I rather like 
cold people,” said Mrs. Sandford, opening 
her blue eyes very wide indeed. “Iam so 
warm-hearted, so outspoken, so impulsive 
myself, that I admire and really envy people 
like Miss Desmond, who are always self-con- 
tained, always say and do the right thing, 
and never possibly commit themselves to any 
thing wrong.” 

“T hope Norah does not deserve quite 
such high praise as that,” said Leslie. “So 
great an amount of perfection would be unin- 
teresting.” 

“She is charming,” repeated Mrs, Sand- 
ford—“ really charming! I assure you that 
I have fallen quite in love with her!” 

This assurance was given on the morning 
after the volatile lady’s arrival at Rosland. 
Breakfast being over, she found herself for a 
few minutes alone with Miss Grahame in the 
drawing-room, and it was impossible to allow 
these few minutes to pass without going into 
raptures over such a convenient and tempting 
subject for raptures as Miss Desmond. Les- 
lie, who understood her guest very: well, was 
not at all surprised. 

“Norah would be flattered if she knew 
how well she had impressed you,” she said, 
moving back a few paces, to see if some flow- 
ers she had been arranging stood well in the 
vase. “She is not exactly the kind of woman 
whom other women usually like.” 

“ Because she is so beautiful, I suppose,” 
said Mrs, Sandford. “ But, then, I never was 
jeaious in my life—never! My greatest 
friends have always been among beautiful 
women.” 

“You have never had any need for jeal- 
ousy,” said Leslie: it was impossible in com- 
mon courtesy to say less. But then she 


changed the subject—paying and receiving 
compliments being very little to her taste. 
“Come and tell me if you do not think this 
vase is well arranged,” she said, “and look 
what lovely sofrano-buds these are!” 





While Mrs. Sandford was going into rap- 
tures over the vase and over the sofrano-buds, 
Carl entered the room, looking rather out of 
humor. 

“Have you given up the fishing expedi- 
tion, Leslie?” he inquired. “I heard you 
promise Tyndale last night that we would be 
over there early this morning, but I don’t see 
any movement that way, and the sun is get- 
ting higher and hotter every minute.” 

“TI ordered the carriage when we left the 
break fast-table,” Leslie answered, “ and I was 
only waiting until it came round, to propose 
that we should put on our hats.” 

“The carriage!’ repeated he, in a tone 
of disgust. “Why did you not order the 
phaeton for Mrs. Sandford and yourself, and 
let Miss Desmond go with me on horse- 
back?” 

“ Because Norah declined such an arrange- 
ment, saying that her habit would be too 
much in the way at Strafford.” 

“Mrs, Middleton is not going with us, 
then?” said Mrs. Sandford, turning round 
from the roses. 

“No; she is not fond of damp grass, and 
she thinks that you will be chaperone enough 
for the party,” answered Leslie, smiling. 

“ How absurd it seems to talk of my being 
a chaperone at all,” said the pretty widow, 
with a silvery laugh—so even that ill-natured 
people averred it had been practised at the 
key-board. “I never can repress my amuse- 
ment at the idea !—One feels so young, Mr. 
Middleton, even after one has ceased to be ex- 
actly young.” 

“Tf feeling follows appearance, I can well 
imagine that you might fancy yourself six- 
teen,” said Carl, paying with only tolerable 
grace the tribute which was plainly expected 
from him. 

“The French say that, in the matter of 
age, a woman is what she looks,” said Leslie, 
coming to his relief—‘ Carl, what do you 
think of going to inquire if the carriage is 
not coming to the door to-day ?” 

Ten minutes later, the carriage drove to 
the door, and the ladies in linen dresses— 
dresses not likely to be injured by mud or 
water—and becoming sailor-hats were assem- 
bled on the veranda. Mrs. Middleton, pro- 
vided with a fan and a novel, and established 
in a comfortable wicker-chair, looked at them 
with compassionate surprise. It was a dis- 
pensation of Providence, she thought, that 
young people required amusement—but what 
amusement was to be found in driving two or 
three miles for the purpose of spending the 
day on damp grass and in wet boats, with a 
scorching sun overhead, when they might 
have staid in a cool house or on a shaded lawn, 
and taken life easily, she was unable to im- 

ne. 

“You think you will not be back to 
luncheon ?” she asked, in a tone which plain- 
ly said, “If you are wise, you will be.” 

“ Oh, no,” Leslie answered, turning on the 
steps, while Carl assisted Mrs. Sandford and 
Miss Desmond into the carriage. “i prom- 
ised Arthur that we would certainly take 
luncheon at Strafford. We shall be back in 
time for dinner, but not before.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Middleton. “I am 
sure I hope you will have a pleasant day, but 








I do not think the rain has tempered the heat 
at all, and in shady places you will be likely 
to find it very damp, indeed.” 

“ Aunt Mildred is evidently of the opinion 
that our prospects of enjoyment are not very 
brilliant,” said Leslie, after they had driven 
off. ‘“ As a general rule, I agree with her in 
thinking that al-fresco parties are mostly fail- 
ures—but occasionally they are pleasant.” 

“Chiefly when they are ympromptu,” said 
Carl. “Rarely ever when they have been 
talked over and arranged.” 

“ This one is impromptu, is it not?” asked 
Mrs. Sandford. 

“ Partly so; enough, perhaps, to insure its 
being moderately pleasant,” answered he. 
“ Plans of the kind, however, ought to be car- 
ried out when they are perfectly fresh. To 
defer their execution is like waiting five min- 
utes to drink a glass of soda-water.” 

“You ought to be very glad that it was not 
carried. out yesterday,” said Norah. “ Fancy 
having been caught without shelter in that 
storm of wind and rain!” 

“Tam glad you waited till to-day on my 
account,” said Mrs. Sandford. ‘I shall be so 
glad to see Strafford! I have heard so much 
of it from my cousins. And then there is 
Captain Tyndale. I shall really be very glad 
to see him, though I think he might have been 
civil enough to come over to Rosland and see 
me last night.” 

“He did not know that you were expect- 
ed,” said Leslie. 

“ Oh, that accounts for it, then !’’ said she, 
with the air of one who accepts a satisfactory 
explanation. “He was at my house so con- 
stantly before he left the city, and we made so 
many plans for seeing a great deal of each 
other down here, that I thought his absence 
very strange last night. It is certainly very 
pleasant,” she added, with a laugh. “Do 
you know, Leslie, that it is town-talk in Alton 
that I am engaged to him?” 

“Ts it, indeed?” said Leslie, “No, I 
should never have suspected such a thing.” 

“T tell my friends that they are really 
quite absurd,” said Mrs. Sandford, shrugging 
her shoulders. “They engage me to a new 
man every month, though I have said again 
and again that I have not the faintest idea of 
marrying anybody for at least five years to 
come! One can do as one pleases when one 
is a widow, which is considerably more than 
one can do as a wife; and, therefore, I find it 
a great deal pleasanter than having a jealous 
husband to worry one.” 

“ But husbands are not necessarily jeal- 
ous,” suggested Carl. 

“Indeed, I don’t trust any of them not to 
be,” said she, and it was evident that she 
meant it; “I don’t trust any of them not to 
be jealous of me/” 

“ Of course I bow to your superior knowl- 
edge,” said he. “It is certainly based on a 
much more extended experience than I can 
boast.” . 

In such instructive and entertaining con- 
versation the drive passed. It was a greater 
distance to Strafford by the high-road than by 
the short cut across the fields which Arthur 
and Max chiefly affected, but before long they 
saw the tall chimneys and brown gables of the 
house showing through the green foliage of 
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the park. The nooks and dells of the letter 
were full of more than usual beauty as the 
early sunlight slanted across the wet grass 
and through the mighty branches of the great 
oaks, throwing entrancing shadows on the 
turf. It was not oaks alone, however, which 
filled the park, There was scarcely one of 
the magnificent variety of Southern shade- 
trees which was not represented, with bosky 
depths of copse-like shrubbery intermixed. 
Every thing was as green and stil] as an en- 
chanted forest, every thing was glittering yet 
with the rain of the day before, and every 
thing, even to the moss-grown palings, bore 
eloquent witness that this home of the Tyn- 
dales was not a place of yesterday. 

That it was a beautiful place no one could 
deny. They all said so with one accord as 
they entered the wide gates and drove to the 
front of the house, where Arthur and Max 
were standing in the shade of the stone por- 
tico waiting for them. When the carriage 
stopped, the former stepped forward, looking 
even more handsome and high-bred than usual. 
Perhaps it was the consciousness of standing 
on his own threshold which helped him to a 
new dignity and courtesy of manner. Cer- 
tainly it is a consciousness which cannot fail 
to have its effect upon any man who is not 
hopelessly parvenu in blood and sentiment. 

Next the door, which he opened, sat Mrs. 
Sandford and Leslie, who naturally descended 
first, and, while they were being assisted to 
the ground, Norah said, in her quick, impe- 
rious way, to Carl: 

“Open the other door, and let me out. It 
is not necessary to wait on them, is it ?” 

“Not in the least,” he answered ; and, im- 
mediately wrenching the door open, he sprang 
out and extended his hand to her. 

As she was about to take it, Tyndale spoke 
quickly, having deposited Leslie on the ground, 
and turning his back on Mrs, Sandford, who 
was greeting Max with an enthusiastic ripple 
of words and laughter. 

“Take care, Miss Desmond, there is a 
great deal of mud on that side. Let me as- 
sist you out here.” 

But Norah had already given her hand to 
Carl, and, before he finished speaking, she 
was on the ground, with the slight misadven- 
ture of brushing her dress against a muddy 
wheel, and stepping deep with one kid boot in 
the soft loam. 

“Look!” she said, holding out her foot to 
Carl. “Is it not a pity?” 

“Let me take it off,” said he, and, stoop- 
ing, he drew out an immaculate white-cambric 
handkerchief for the purpose. 

“Don’t be absurd, Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
said she, drawing back the foot with a laugh. 
“Mud is more appropriate to shoes than to 
handkerchiefs, if it must be on one or the 
other. It is a small penalty to pay for es- 
caping the necessity of having my hand 
touched by Aim/” she added, in a lower 
tone. , 

After this they passed into the house, 
where Mrs. Sandford went into a rapture of 
admiration over the fine old hall, with its 
carved oaken staircase, its paneled walls, its 
family portraits, and antlered stag - heads, 
which had gazed serenely down for many a 
long day since that by-gone time when they 





had looked their last on the fair greenwood, 
with its dewy coverts, its tangled depths, and 
gleams of summer shade and sheen. 

They lingered for a little while in. the 
pleasant, old-fashioned drawing - room — s0 
lofty, spacious, and softly toned, that it did 
not look as if heat could ever invade it. On 
the green terrace without, deep, cool shadows 
were lying. It seemed impossible to imagine 
a scene more suggestive of repose. 

“One might almost forget that there was 
such a thing as time in a place like this!” 
said Carl, following Norah, who, after a while, 
walked to the end of the room to look at a 
statue. “There seems a sort of dreamy 
stillness in the very atmosphere. J should 
call it stagnation, but some people — Mr. 
Tennyson’s lotos-eaters, for example—might 
like it extremely, I dare say.” 

“Tt is more a melancholy than a dreamy 
stillness,” answered she. “One feels that 
life has long been absent from these rooms. 
Do you know that I am enough of a barba- 
rian to prefer a new house to an old one?” 
added she, suddenly. “An old house al- 
ways seems to me peopled with ghosts. I 
am sure that lady, for example”—turning 
her back on the marble Psyche, and pointing 
to a faded beauty in the costume of fifty or 
sixty years before—“ comes down and walks 
the floor at night in her satin and pearls.” 

“You don’t mean that you believe in 
ghosts ?” 

“One believes in what one has seen gen- 
erally. I saw a ghost once.” 

“Indeed !"—laughing and arching his 
brows. “Pray when and where was it?” 

“Ask ina tone of faith, and perhaps I 
may tell you.” 

“But I thought faith was to come after- 
ward ”’—he began, when at that moment Ar- 
thur Tyndale advanced down the room tow- 
ard them. 

“ Leslie says that she thinks we had bet- 
ter go to the lake now,” he said, addressing 
Norah, with rather a deprecating look in his 
violet eyes. ‘‘ That is—if you are ready.” 

“T am quite ready,” she answered, with 
careless coldness. Then she turned to Carl. 
“If you will promise to be quite credulous, I 
will tell you all about it,” she said. 

What the “it” was, Tyndale, of course, 
did not know; but he did know that she 
wished to show him in this way, as in every 
other, that his intercourse with her was to 
be restricted to the narrowest possible limits. 
Turning, she walked down the room with 
Middleton, and he had no alternative but to 
follow at some distance behind them. 

They found Leslie, Mrs. Sandford, and 
Max, waiting on the terrace outside—a ser- 
vant in attendance laden with fishing-gear. 
“If we are to go at all, I think we had better 
go at once,” the former said; and so they set 
forth. 

Their way lay across the park, under its 
green shade, across its fresh, fragrant grass. 
The earth and air seemed washed clean by the 
late rain; the former exhaling a sweet, moist 
odor, the latter clear and bright as crystal, 
with a buoyancy in it different indeed from 
the sultry heat of the days that had gone be- 
fore. The air was full of soft, woodland 
sounds—a ringing echo of the rejoicing mirth 





of every bird and insect. The sky was the 
tenderest sapphire, crossed by a few fleecy 
clouds, and the distant, violet hills stood out 
clearly, unrelieved by the faintest drapery of 
haze. 

Before long they came to the lake—a 
transparent, winding sheet of water, on the 
farther side of which rose the slender stems 
of pines, with delicate, spear-like crests, out- 
lined like pencil tracery against the cleaz, 
blue heavens. On the side where they stood 
were many nooks and inlets, shadowed over 
by drooping trees, and made more beautiful 
by the broad green leaves and pure white 
blossoms of the water-lily. 

“Is it not pretty?” said Leslie, turning 
to Norah. “ Of course, it is only an artificial 
sheet of water, but it has been seventy years 
since it was made—has it not, Arthur ?—and 
so we may fairly suppose that it has forgot- 
ten by this time that it is not quite natu- 
ral.” 

“Nobody would ever suspect that it was 
artificial,” said Norah. “It is very pretty 
indeed.” But in this, as in every thing else, 
she seemed to avoid saying very much about 
the beauties of Strafford, thinking, perhaps, 
that from her lips such praise might sound 
like regret. 

Then each lady’s line was arranged by 
her attendant cavalier, and, having estab- 
lished themselves—two-and-two—at different 
points along the shore, they proceeded to 
fish. 

As might reasonably and safely have been 
predicted, however, the fishing came to very 
little. Patience and silence are, as a general 
rule, two absolute requisites for success in this 
sport, and neither of these virtues is likely 
to be displayed in eminent degree by a pair 
of young people, who, being more or less in 
love, or more or less inclined to flirt with 
each other, are sitting side by side in a green 
nook, with limpid water at their feet, a blue 
sky overhead, and the whole glory of a mid- 
summer day around. Max, who was the best 
angler of the party, contrived to catch a fish 
or two, despite his companion’s unceasing 
chatter; but Norah was the only one of the 
feminine trio who had any success. Instead 
of displaying exultation, however, it must be 
recorded of her that she was sufficiently 
weak-minded to insist that Carl should throw 
the gasping trout back into its native ele 
ment. 

“It is mine! I will do as I please with 
it!” she said, authoritatively, when he de- 
murred. “If you will not throw it back,I 
can call Albert” (this was the servant) “to 
do it. I shall never again impale a poor 
creature upon a hook and draw it out of the 
water to die.” 

So the trout was thrown back, to Albert's 
great disgust, and Miss Desmond pronounced 
her fishing over for the day. “ It is too beat 
tiful to do any thing more than be merely 
idle!” she said, leaning back against the 
great brown trunk of a water-oak, and tilting 
her hat over her brow, low enough to keep 
the sun out of her eyes, but not low enough 
to shut out a view of the level expanse of 
water, the curving shore, and the dark, so- 
emn pines, whence now and then the brees® 
brought whiffs of that spicy, aromatic odor 
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familiar to the nostrils of all those who have 
ever lived in a pine-region. 

After a while, however, she grew weary 
of quiescence, and, rising, sauntered away, re- 
fusing absolutely to allow Carl to accompany 
her. “Stay where you are, and catch my 
fish again, if you can,” she said, a little mock- 
ingly. “ As for me, I am tired of society just 
now, and I want a little solitude.” 

“ Tired of your society,” would have been 
the true rendition of that sentence, if poor 
Carl had only known it; but the stars will 
fall indeed when it begins to enter the re- 
motes@sconception of a man in love that his so- 
ciety can possibly ever bore the woman with 
whom he is in love. 

So Miss Desmond wandered away into 
solitude, farther and farther from the group 
she had left behind, from the sound of Mrs. 
Sandford’s theatrical little scream every time 
Captain Tyndale drew forth a fish, from Les- 
lie’s pleasant, ringing laugh, from Arthur 
talking to Carl and Carl talking back to Ar- 
thur, each out of his own leafy covert—wan- 
dered aimlessly on and on, plucking absently 
at a water-lily which Carl had procured for 
her at the imminent risk of a plunge-bath— 
thinking, meanwhile, thoughts neither very 
sweet nor very bitter, but simply grave, if it 
were possible to judge by the expression of 
her face. 

After a while she came to a nook so pret- 
ty that it involuntarily tempted her to pause. 
The shore rounded just here into a mimic 
bay, the green turf sloped softly down to the 
water’s edge, and, under the silvery branches 
of a willow that bent until it touched the lake, 
a little skiff was lying, with the oars across it 
At this Norah looked, with desire in her eyes ; 
but it had been many a long day since she 
had handled an oar, and she had a great dis- 
like to trouble, added to a still greater dis- 
like of making herself ridiculous. “ Better 
never do a thing at all than not do it well,” 
was her motto—a motto which she faithfully 
observed, for she never did attempt to do any 
thing at all unless she was sure of being able 
to do it well. Hence, in the present instance, 
she contented herself with sitting down on 
the grass and throwing a longing glance at 
the boat lying so restfully under the willow. 
She was almost sorry now that she had not 
allowed Carl to come with her—“ except that 
I am so horribly tired of him,” she said, 
aloud, throwing a tiny pebble into the water 
with a plash. 

“So horribly tired of whom?” asked a 
voice over her head; and then, as she start- 
ed and looked up, Max Tyndale added: “I 
beg pardon, Miss Desmond. I should not 
have answered your remark, only the tempta- 
tion was great.” 

“The temptation to play eavesdropper ? ” 
asked she, haughtily. “But, then, people 
who soliloquize in the open air must expect 
eavesdroppers, I suppose. It seems to me, 
Captain Tyndale,” she added, in a different 
tone, “that you are always begging my par- 
don about something or other.” 

“You mean, perhaps, that I am always 
doing something for which I need to beg your 
pardon ?” 

“Perhaps that is it. For example, what 
are you doing here now? Icame away to en- 








joy my dolce far niente ; and I did not imagine 
that the whole party would soon be following 
me.” 

“Am I the whole party? It has really 
struck me that I am only one, and an insig- 
nificant member of it.” 

“Tt is easier to fancy that the whole party 
are coming than that you have come alone, 
unless, like myself, you are in search of the 
twin oreads, silence and solitude.” 

“T am afraid that you are the only oread 
whom I can honestly plead guilty of being in 
search of.” 

“ And, may I ask, why are you in search 
of me?” 

“T answer in the words of Katharine to 
Petruchio, ‘I am sent to bid you come in to 
dinner ’—or rather to luncheon.” 

“It is a pity to leave out any thing so ap- 
propriate as the first part of that sentence. 
Why are you not honest enough to quote in 
full, and say, ‘ Against my will, I am sent to 
bid you come in to dinner ?’” 

“Simply because it was not against my 
will,” answered he. “ I not only insisted upon 
coming, but I bore off the palm from Middle- 
ton, who was anxious to be sent on the same 
errand.” 

“ How very tired you must have grown of 
Mrs. Sandford !’’ said she ; then, as he flushed, 
she laughed. “ Confess that being bored was 
the secret of your anxiety to come—if, in- 
deed, you were anxious.” 

“Well, yes, I confess that was it,” said 
he, laughing in turn, but emulating her frank- 
ness with remarkable ease. ‘“ Mrs. Sandford 
is a very pleasant person, and one who does 
me the honor of professing to be a friend of 
mine; but still, a whole morning spent in 
her society is—is—” Here he paused. 

“ —Is rather exhausting, I should think,” 
said Miss Desmond. “J found an hour of it 
a great deal too much for me last night.” 

“ Yet she speaks most enthusiastically of 
you.” 

“Does she? That is very good of her, 
especially since I am unable to return any of 
the compliments she may have paid me.” 

“T confess that I like to hear a woman 
speak pleasantly of other women,” said Cap- 
tain Tyndale. He was Jeaning back against 
a tree, and looking meditatively at the charm- 
ing picture which the beautiful woman before 
him made. “It shows amiability, at least.” 

“Do you think so? Knowledge of wom- 
en is your special forte, is it not, Captain 
Tyndale ?” 

“Very far from it,” answered he. “I am 
old-fashioned enough to credit women with a 
great many more virtues than they—than 
many of them, that is—seem to care to be 
credited with at present.” 

“T don’t think any woman of sense likes 
to be set up on a pedestal, with a label 
of conventional] virtues attached,” said she. 
“We are what God has made us—a subtile 
mixture of good and bad, of sense and folly. 
But we are nothing if we are not sincere. 
Now, a woman like Mrs, Sandford, with only 
honey on her lips, is not sincere.” 

“You mean, I suppose, that ‘who dare 
not censure, scarce can praise ?’” 

“ T mean that praise which is given indis- 
criminately is worth nothing—except to show 








the weakness or falsity of the speaker. You 
look shocked ! See how you men are shocked 
if you hear a woman speak truth once in a 
way.” 

“T cannot think that it is truth, Miss Des- 
mond—TI cannot believe that amiability al- 
ways means weakness or falsity.” 

“ And I never said or implied any thing 
of the kind. But you are one of the men 
who will live and die worshiping an ideal, un- 
less, indeed, you have the misfortune to mar- 
ry it.” 

“ And then?” 

“ Ob, well, then you will find that gall is 
occasionally mixed with the honey.” 

“ Shall I?” said he, a little dreamily. It 
is likely that he was not thinking of Mrs. 
Sandford, as he passed his hand half absently 
across the red mark which the straw hat in 
his hand had left on his forehead. “ But 
there are some women who have no gall in 
their nature,” said he. 

“When you find such a woman, you may 
reasonably hope that a century hence her 
name will take its place in the calendar of the 
Church.” 

“ How can you be so incredulous of good 
in your own sex!” said he, almost sharply. 

“TI am not incredulous of good, but of 
perfection. Besides, you should remember 
that my experience of life has not been fa- 
vorable to seeing much of the qualities which 
you laud in my own sex. Few women have 
honey on their lips for a beautiful Bohemian 
like myself. Such friends as I have made in 
my life—and they are few enough, God knows! 
—have all been men.” 

* All, Miss Desmond ? ” 

“ All—except the nuns of a convent in 
which I once spent a few months, and ac- 
quired all the education and all the religion 
that I possess.” 

She spoke half defiantly, as if to say, 
“See and know the worst of me!” but Max 
made no reply. He was not at all shocked— 
for few things are able to shock a man who 
has seen much of the world—but he thought 
how different this woman was from any wom- 
an whom he could possibly admire or love. 
Beautiful though she was—beautiful with a 
glory of flesh and blood rarely equaled—her 
Bohemian defiance and recklessness con- 
demned her utterly in his eyes. Again he 
compared her with Leslie—thereby ignoring 
the different circumstances that had made the 
different women what they were — and tried 
to fancy that graceful embodiment of all wom- 
anly gentleness denying the good in her own 
sex, and openly proclaiming the fact that all 
her friends were men! While he was trying 
to do this, and failing utterly, Norah’s voice 
roused him—a voice, with that tone of mock- 
ery in it, which, of all her tones, was most 
distasteful to his ear. 

“ Now that I have thoroughly shocked 
you, Captain Tyndale, and showed you how 
entirely I belong to the life in which I was 
born and reared, I will let you go to luncheon. 
Don’t trouble about me. I will come after 
a while when I feel like it. Just now, I don’t 
feel like it in the least. I am comfortable 
and lazy.” 

“So am I,” said he, “and therefore, if 
you will be good enough to let me stay—” 
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“Let you stay! But are you not hungry ? 
Men always are hungry.” 

“T don’t think they always are—at least, 
I am sure that I am not, just at present.” 

“T see that you are afraid of Mrs. Sand- 
ford,” said she. ~“ Honey clogs after a time, 
even on the paiates of those who like it. But 
you may stay on one condition—that you will 
take me out on the water in that charming 
little boat under the willow there.” 

“T will take you with pleasure, if you 
care to go, but are you not afraid of the sun ? 
Arthur decided not to propose boating until 
this afternoon.” 

“The sun can do nothing but tan me a 
little, and that I am not afraid of. But, if 
you object to the exertion—” 

“ Tobject to the exertion? I'll have the 
boat out in a minute, and take you round the 
lake, if you care to go.” 





THE DAUGHTER’S DOWER. 


By Ernest Lecouvé. 





At the annuai meeting of the five Academies of Paris, 
held on the Mth of last October, the little sketch, 
o&f which a translation is subjoined, was read 
aloud by its author. 


I. 


HERE was a time when, according to our 

old usages, a young girl’s dowry con- 

sisted of nothing more than a chaplet of 
roses. That period is long ago. 

In these days, the question of dower is 
the main point in marriages, and gives rise in 
the domestic circle to occasional scenes, that 
may be droll, or sad, or pathetic. It is one of 
these that I desire to bring here before you. 

Come in, if you please, to the sanctum of 
M. Desgranges, in his house at Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges. M. Desgranges, a merchant 
retired from business, is talking by the fire- 
side with his wife and his daughter, and the 
talk is extremely animated, as it is all about 
a marriage. A young architect, M. Henry 
Grandval, has asked the hand of Madeleine, 
with whom he is in love, and who is in love 
with him. So far, nothing plainer. But M. 
Grandval senior will let his son marry only 
a girl of two hundred thousand frances, and 
M. Desgranges will give his daughter only 
one hundred thousand. His wife presses him 
to yield, his daughter tenderly beseeches him, 
but he refuses point-blank. A practical man 
and a firm one is M. Desgranges, and there is 
no moving him against his will. Good Ma- 
dame Desgranges belongs to that tribe of 
soft-natured mothers who can’t speak of her 
child without a certain choking in her utter- 
ance. She insists, she prays, and then, find- 
ing her husband inflexible, she rises from ber 
seat, and says to him, indignantly : 

“M. Desgranges, do you wish to know 
just what I think of you? You have neither 
heart nor bowels |” 

“ No doubt of that, my dear!” 

“ You are not a father; you are a—” 

“ An executioner! As is said in ‘ Iphi- 


genia :’ 


* Thy daughter's executioner, ‘twere right 
That for her mother thou shouldst now prepare 
A ghostly festival !’” 





“ M. Desgranges !” 

“ Madame Desgranges !” 

“ Do you know, sir, that with your ironical 
indifference you will end by putting me be- 
yond myself, by driving me entirely out of my 
character ! ” 

“ Provided, my dear, that you don’t go 
back into it again!” gently suggested M. 
Desgranges. 

“ Ah, this is too much!” 

“ Enough, mamma, enough }” said Made- 
leine, rising in turn, “I will not be the cause 
of such language between my father and your- 
self. And, since he does not believe that he 
ought to do what we ask him,” added she, 
beginning to cry, “since he refuses what we 
so much desire, and what would be the bappi- 
ness of Henry and myself—” 

“She is crying!” exclaimed Madame Des- 
granges.—“ O my child! my little darling !— 
And this doesn’t move you, monster! You 
can see her tears, you can hear her say with 
that sweet voice of hers that her happiness 
is involved—and remain inflexible ?” 

“ What would you, my dear? When I 
see a woman cry, I’m always on my guard.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Tt’s not my fault that I remember it. In 
the early days of our marriage, you used to 
ery so often when you wanted to get some- 
thing out of me, that I always look now upon 
feminine tears as a sort of investment.” 

“QO papa, papa!” exclaimed Madeleine, 
“how can you mistrust my sorrow? You 
don’t believe, then, that I’m in love with 
Henry ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Henry is good and clever. You say 
yourself that he has a fine prospect before 
him as an architect.” 

“ That’s true.” 

“‘ His father, M. de Grandval, is a man—” 

“* Of the highest honor.” 

“ Well, then ?” 

“ Yes, well then?” chimed in Madame 
Desgranges. 

“ Well, then, let her marry him, and with 
my consent, and a hundred thousand francs 
for dowry. But, as to the two hundred thou- 
sand that M. de Grandval asks—no!” 

“Why ?” replied Madame Desgranges. 

“ Why! That’s charming. Because I’m 
not rich enough to give two hundred thousand 
francs to my daughter, without crippling my- 
self.” 

“ You will have enough, all the same.” 

“Enough! That’s too little.” 

“At your age, one has no longer any 
wants.” 

“On the contrary, each advancing year 
brings a further want with it. There’s not 
an infirmity that is not a source of expense: 
my sight fails, I must have spectacles; my 
legs grow feeble, I must have a carriage; my 
hair falls out, I must have a wig; and then 
the India-rubbers and flannel! Why, the 
flannel alone will cost a hundred francs per 
annum,” 

“ But—” 

“No, no; let youth be poor. That’s just. 
That’s its lot, Is it, in fact, in want of any 
thing? What matters a good supper and a 
good lodging, when one has rest? While, as 
for old age—” 





‘ 








“You’re not old,” said Madame Mes. 
granges, amiably. 

“Oh, oh! The case is grave, if you're 
going to flatter me.” 

“ Come, come, let’s see,” continued she, 
in a coaxing tone. “ Let’s reason about it. 
After all, what is the question? Just some 
slight reductions in our mode of living—our 
having, for instance, one servant less.” 

“ Exactly so!” 

“ Well, so much the better !” 

“So much the worse! I’m lazy. 
to be waited on.” 

“ And you grow heavier, and are getting 
fat, while, if you waited a little on yourself, 
you would remain active, young—” 

“T don’t care about that!” 

“ But I care about it—for your sake !— 
It’s the same of our table. Suppose we were 
to retrench one dish at our dinner—” 

“ Not at all. I won’t have it. I’m a glut- 
ton.” 

“ That’s a sin, papa!” observed Made- 
leine. 

“ Just so, but a very pleasant sin, and I 
have so few of that sort left me. My dear 
good appetite! Why, I never notice the 
coming-on of dinner-time without seeing be- 
fore my eyes—as it were in a dream — the 
bill-of-fare, without saying to myself, ‘ Ha, 
ha, what delicious dish of sweets will my wife 
have invented for me to-day?’ For I must do 
you justice on that point; you have a good 
deal of imagination in the matter of sweet 
dishes.” 

“Yes, yes!” answered Madame Des- 
granges, in gentler tone, flattered by this 
compliment to her house-keeping abilities, 
“but what happens? That you eat too much. 
You do yourself harm. You become all 
flushed. The doctor says that this will work 
badly for you; while, with simpler fare, in 
keeping sober—” 

“Sober, eh? What a foolish term!” 

“ You will remain fresh—calm—the head 
clear—in short, you would be really better.” 

“ Yes, yes ; mens sana in corpore sano!” 

“That is to say, that, if you have any 
common-sense, you ought to thank Madeleine 
for the dowry that you are giving her, for 
you then prolong your life in this world, and 
insure your salvation in the other ?” 

“ O papa, papa |” 

“ Come, come,” continued Madame Des- 
granges, imagining that her husband was giv- 
ing way, “I know you well, Your heart, af- 
ter all, is in the right place. All these little 
privations will be so much satisfaction to 
you. Tell me, wouldn’t you be only too hap- 
py to shed your blood for your daughter ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I know; the pelican story! 
But it seems that it isn’t true.” 

At this moment the young suitor walks 
in. Seeing him, Madeleine runs up to him, 
and takes him by the hand. 

“Come, Henry, come! Unite with us 
Papa is beginning to let himself be touched.” 

“TI?” said Desgranges, 

“ Oh, sir!” commences the young man, 
with emotion ; but all at once M. Desgranges 
turns sharply upon him: 

“ Zounds! you come in at the right mo 
ment. You bring me back to myself. Why, 
you can’t have any heart, young man! What, 
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so have so pretty a girl in love with you, so 
good, so well-informed, so affectionate, and 
you're not willing to marry her if she has 
only a hundred thousand francs!” 

“ But, papa!” 

“ He is bargaining for you.—Ab, when I 
married your mother, she was worth fifty 
thousand francs less than you are!” 

“ What!” exclaimed Madame Desgranges. 

“T meant to say that she had fifty thou- 
gand francs less than you—and I didn’t hesi- 
tate, notwithstanding.” 

“Neither do I hesitate a moment,” replied 
Henry, eagerly. 

“Tt is his father who refuses, my dear.” 

“Yes,” says Madeleine, “it is his father. 
As for himself, he doesn’t care the least for 
your fortune. He has told me twenty times 
that he would take me without any dowry; 
that he would even prefer my not having 
any.” 

“ And it is true!” cried the young man. 

“Yes—yes; one says all that—I said it, 
too, myself—but inwardly—” 

“What!” exclaimed Madame Desgranges, 
petulantly, “it wasn’t true, then?” 

“What is true is, that I hold the maxim 
to be an extremely stupid one, which says 
that fathers ought to sacrifice themselves for 
their children.” 

“ Sacrifice yourself!” said Madeleine. 
“ Just as if we would consent to that! Why, 
wouldn’t the money remain with you?” 

“Ta, ta, ta! money can’t be in two places 
at once. IfI give it to you, I lose it; and if 
I don’t give it to you,I keep it. It’s as clear 
as daylight.” 

“But, papa!” 

“My views on this point are settled. A 
father ought to be richer than his children.” 

“What does it matter who is the rich- 
er?” says Madame Desgranges. “ Will not 
their house be ours ?” 

“By no means whatever! A father never 
ought to put himself into a state of depend- 
ence on his children; and this for the chil- 
dren’s own sake, to prevent their becoming 
ungrateful.” 

“O papa,” ejaculated Madeleine, “how 
can you dare to say so?” 

“Your good little heart, child, revolts at 
such a word.” 

“Yes, indeed; you hurt my feelings sad- 
ly!” 

“T believe so; I believe in the sincerity 
of your indignation ; but—” 

“For whom can you take us, sir?” asked 
Henry. 

“For young persons of good heart and 
right feeling; and it is for that very reason 
that Iam unwilling to spoil you. Did you 
ever hear speak of a play called ‘ King 
Lear?’” 

“ By Shakespeare ?” 

“Precisely. Well, do you know what he 
is, this King Lear? An old fool, who only 
met with the fate he deserved. As for the 
ladies, his daughters, Shakespeare—all Shake- 
Speare as he is—made one grand mistake, 

which was in picturing them wicked from the 
outset. What ought to have been, was to 
have shown them corrupted by the absurd 
prodigality of their father, and led on to in- 


the truth; for, in fact, if you suppress the 
benefits conferred, there is no more ingrati- 
tude. Now, as I have as much solicitude for 
your perfection as my wife has for my im- 
provement, I refuse out-and-out to impover- 
ish myself for you, lest you should be exposed 
to temptation.” 

“But—” 

“There are no buts. My mind is made 
up.—Henry, go and talk to your father, and 
try to make him renounce his pretension. 
What the deuce! it is easier to abstain from 
asking a hundred thousand francs than it is 
to give them.” 

“But,” said Madeleine, “if he does not 
succeed in convincing his father ?” 

“Tt will be because he does not love you 
well enough. In that case I shall not mourn 
for him.” 

“Monster! egotist! materialist!” cried 
Madame Desgranges. 

“ Away with you! away with you!” 

“ Adieu, Henry!” said Madeleine. 

“No, mademoiselle, aw revoir! Your fa- 
ther is right. I should not be worthy of you 
if I did not win you!” 

“ Ay, ay, young man, that’s well said, and 
replaces you in my regard. I won’t give you 
a sou the more for it, but I like you the bet- 
ter. Be off—and come back again!” 


Il. 

A monts after the above scene, the young 
people were married. A year after, Madame 
Desgranges was godmother. Two years later, 
M. Desgranges was godfather. At the end 
of three years we find the young household 
and the old, the parents and the children, in- 
stalled in the pretty house at Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges. 

I have said that M. Henry Grandval was 
an architect ; but to speak of a young archi- 
tect is, too often, alas ! to suggest an architect 
in partibus. Of all artists, the most unfortu- 
nate are certainly the architects. Let a poet 
be ever so poor, he can always find a pen 
wherewith to scribble his verses ; a musician, 
a sheet of ruled paper, on which to transcribe 
his notes ; a painter, a brush and a scrap of 
canvas, whereon he can jot down his pictorial 
imaginings ; while one has not under one’s 
hand, and cannot command at will, quar- 
ried and shaped stone and plots of ground 
suitable for building. No one builds a house 
for the sake of the architect ; and what is in- 
trusted, in this line, toa young one? He is 
master of an art, and he has no materials for 
exercising it. His profession is to construct, 
and he has nothing to construct. I imagine 
a beaver waiting for employment! His only 
clients are small proprietors, who, having a 
crevice to be filled up, or a window to be 
pierced, or a wall to be propped, send for an 
architect in a small way, just as, in cases of 
indisposition, one sends for a humble prac- 
titioner of medicine, with the view of getting 
advice more cheaply. Such was the condi- 
tion of Henry Grandval. 

By way of compensating himself for these 
wretched little jobs, which he called his 
bread-and-cheese work, he employed his rare 
talent as a draughtsman and water-colorist 
in drawing plans of country-seats, in com- 





gratitude by what he did for them. That is 


peting for all great public reconstructions, 


and in sending out, in all suitable directions, 
his designs for edifices of general utility. At 
the same time, as he made very just preten- 
sion to being a practical no less than an artis- 
tic man, he joined to his drawings emblematic 
devices, sections, and models, that reflected 
the highest honor on the thoroughness of his 
studies, but which had the one grand incon- 
venience of costing him a great deal of mon- 
ey. He had to pay the geometricians, to pay 
the measurers, to pay the verifiers, so that 
he expended on these projects for construc- 
tion all that the repairs brought him in. He 
laid out on poetry what he picked up in 
prose. 

His budget was made up, as has been 
hinted, from his wife’s dowry and his own, 
which together brought him in an income 
that would have been amply sufficient for 
a citizen of the olden time. But an artist! 
a man who likes every thing that is beau- 
tifal! It is a dear business, this love of 
the beautiful. There is a chance of getting 
a bit of antique tapestry ; how can one resist 
the delight of buying it? One reads the de- 
scription of a remarkable monument recently 
discovered ; how can one help going to see 
it? Artistic pilgrimages are all but an obli- 
gation for artists. But what is most ruinous 
for them is the reduced prices. Think of those 
immense advertisements placarded upon the 
walls, setting forth, in huge red letters, these 
cabalistic words: “ A Month’s Tour in the 
North of Italy, with Stops at the Principal Cit- 
ies—One Hundred and Fifty Francs!” Only 
a hundred and fifty francs! It is so cheap! 
Yet there is nothing that does so much mis- 
chief as cheapness. These enormous puffs 
are as immoral as the exchange-shops; and 
you can just so much the less resist the temp- 
tation as you have the air of being reasonable 
in yielding to it. Our young household, then, 
gave way pretty often ; ahd if to this you add 
that the husband was very much in love with 
his wife, and consequently desired that she 
should be charming and well got up ; bearing 
in mind, also, that, in three years, they had 
indulged themselves in the luxury of a little 
son and a little daughter, you will easily un- 
derstand that, during the latter part of the 
quarter, they were very apt to be in difficul- 
ties—difficulties that broke the heart of the 
excellent Madame Desgranges, and drew upon 
the head of M. Desgranges a deluge of pray- 
ers and invectives. 

“T beseech you, my dear, do add some- 
thing to their dower.” 

“T shall take good care not to do it,” was 
the answer of M. Desgranges. “TI congratu- 
late myself too sincerely on the course I adopt- 
ed. My system is too good to be changed.” 

“Ts it possible that you have the heart 
to see them thus embarrassed, and to leave 
them so?” 

** Are they embarrassed ?” 

“ Frightfully, my dear.” 

“ So much the better. My son-in-law wili 
take all the more pains to find employers.” 

“ But they don’t come, these employers.” 

“ All the more cause for working hard to 
procure them.” 

“They have additional burdens besides 
their own.” 





“ Additional sources of happiness, you 
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mean.” And, as Madame Desgranges made a 
gesture of despair, ‘ Come, come, wife, no out- 
burst, Let’s tulk it over calmly. Supposing 
that three years ago I had given my daughter a 
hundred thousand franes more, as you wished, 
what would have happened ? ” 

“Tt would have happened,” replied Ma- 
dame Desgranges, with mingled indignation 
and pathos, “ that, instead of living in a state 
of privation, as they have been compelled to 
live for three years; instead of denying them- 
selves every thing—” 

“Stop, stop, my dear, permit me. It 
seems to me—” 

“Tt seems to you, indeed? Well, then, 
would you have me tell you? When I 
am with them at their home, when I see 
their poor little modest table—just a single 
dish of meat, just one vegetable, and no 
sweets whatever—and when I come home 
and find you, yes, you, seated there comfort- 
ably with your chin almost upon the table- 
cloth, with your excellent broiled chickens and 
your partridges larded—for you must needs 
have them larded now—” 

“What would you, my dear? 
grows old—” 

“ Well, well, all this hurts me much. I 
reproach myself at every good mouthful that 
I eat.” 

“T don’t.” 

“T find our conduct revolting.” 

“Be calm, my good wife, and come back 
to the question, from which you have com- 
pletely wandered off. Follow my argument, 
if you are able. We are, to-day, at the 15th 
of November. Our daughter, our son-in-law, 
their two children, and their two servants, 
have been here in our country-house since 
the 13th of August—that is to say, three 
months and two days; and they reckon on 
remaining here—they, their children, and 
their servants—until the period of our leav- 
ing, which will be on the 20th of Decem- 
ber.” 

“ Well, and would you reproach them for 
staying with us now? Are you going to 
complain of what their presence costs you ? 
Have you any idea of exiling them from your 
home, from my home ?—Oh, wait a moment, 
I beg—” 

“ Wife, wife!” 

“Depriving me of the sight of my chil- 
dren—my only consolation in life |” 

“Thank you!” 

“Yes—yes, [know you. You are capa- 
ble of declaring that the children make too 
much noise! Poor pets, whose little voices 
are so sweet, and whose little steps are so 
full of grace!” 

“But who says any thing to the con- 
trary?” exclaims M. Desgranges, impatiently. 
“Do let me speak, and once more follow up 
my reasoning. Why have our daughter and 
our son-in-law been with us for three months 
and two days, and why will they stay with us 
until the 20th of December ? ” 

“A pretty question !—Because they love 
us! because they are happy in being with us! 
because they know how to make their stay 
pleasant to us! because they are warm- 
hearted, sensitive—” 

“In short, just the reverse of myself! 
Isn’t it so?” said M. Desgranges, laughing, 


As one 








and adding, as he went up to his wife, “‘ Come, 
come, let me give you a kiss. I can’t help 
adoring you, for you are never more than 
twelve years old!” 

“ How ?—I ?—twelve?” 

“T mean that you are and always will be 
the same good creature, simple, confiding, 
credulous, whom I married with so much sat- 
isfaction.” 

“ Simple and credulous!” replied Madame 
Desgranges, somewhat hurt. ‘“ Would you 
pretend that our children are not?” 

“Yes, my dear, they are all that, and 
more still! But do you suppose that your 
daughter, with her pretty face, that she takes 
pleasure in showing because it is a pleasure 
to look at it—that your son-in-law, with his 
artistic tastes and his imagination, would 
leave Paris and the enjoyments of its early 
winter ; and, particularly, that he would go 
there for his business every morning and re- 
turn every evening, all for the sole delight of 
taking a hand at piquet with a father who is 
beginning to be a little deaf, and a mother 
who would gain something in being partially 
dumb ?” 

“‘ But, what else can you imagine? What 
motive can you assign for their prolonged 
stay with us?” 

“My dear,” answered M. Desgranges, 
laughing again, “when you were young, and 
had very beautiful hair, you were enchanted 
at going into the country, so that the parting 
might have a rest. Well, our children are 
delighted to stay here and give a rest to their 
purse!” 

“Outrageous! Can you suppose—?” 

“T’ve no grudge against them forit. I 
do not accuse them, either, of ingratitude or 
indifference! Iam sure that, if they had an 
income of twenty thousand francs, instead of 
ten thousand, they would love us always—but 
not quite so long at a time. In the same 
way, for instance, I don’t know any son-in- 
law the like of mine. It is impossible to 
show more deference, to pay more attention. 
He never allows one of my anniversaries— 
féte-day, birthday, wedding-day —to pass, 
without hastening forward with an immense 
bouquet.” 

“‘ And you believe that interested motives 
only—?” 

“Oh, no, my dear, not interest alone—no 
—no—an interest made up, half affectionate, 


half calculated—an unconscious calculation, | 


of which one takes no account, but the exist- 
ence of which I surmise, originating in a ne- 
cessity by which I profit, while it does not 
vex me in the least!” 

“ Ah, you are really too bad. You disen- 
chant — you take the poetry out of every 
thing! One must be capable of such senti- 
ments, in order to imagine them in others! 
It is monstrous!” 

“Byno means! It is quite natural. Old 
people are very much in the way. They must 
make amends somehow. I make amends by 
hospitality!” 

“Say at once that our children take our 
house for an inn!” 

“ Ah, just so; the ‘Golden Lion!’ Here 
are lodged and boarded certain embarrassed 
children, desirous to economize. Have they 
spent too much upon theatres, balls, con- 





certs ?—‘ Let’s go and pass a week with papa! 
—Is one of the children out of sorts? Send 
him or her inte the country, to papa’s!’ 
And the child is sent—and they all come at 
the same time. And, as they are received 
with open arms, and as they are spared all 
expense, and as papa has good quarters and 
a good table, and as they find there good ca- 
pons and good partridges that the egotistical 
father is enchanted to share with his children, 
why, they come, and return, and remain with 
pleasure!” 

“ Ah, how disgusting! He invests every 
thing with egotism, even paternal love!” 

“ But, suppose, on the other hand,” con- 
tinued M. Desgranges, without appearing to 
have heard his wife, “suppose that I had 
doubled Madeleine's dower, according to your 
wish, what would have happened? That at 
this moment our children, considering that 
our son-in-law is somewhat of an enthusiast, 
would not perhaps be much richer, while I 
should be a great deal poorer; that L could 
not receive and entertain them for so long a 
time, nor so well; and that they would come 
less frequently to us, because they would be 
better off at home. Ah, my dear, if our chil- 
dren had more money than ourselves, our 
daughter would have discovered six weeks 
ago that Villeneuve-Saint-Georges is too 
damp in the autumn, and would have feared 
for the children the effect of the fogs from the 
river, while our son-in-law would have de- 
clared that these daily trips to Paris were af- 
fecting his health. This brings me, there- 
fore, to my conclusion, which I dedicate tc 
all fathers who have marriageable daughters: 
‘Would you keep your children ?—keep your 
money! Would you have pleasure in your 
grandchildren ?—keep your money!’ Fork 
is thanks to the money that the father re 
mains the head of the family; that the fa- 
ther’s house remains the domestic rallying- 
point—that is to say, an honorable and com- 
fortable retreat for the aged ; for the young, 
a place of refuge and enjoyment; for the 
babies, a nest, to which they will come in 
search of health, and sometimes for nurture 
more judicious than that of their mothers 
themselves; for all, in short, a centre and a 
sanctuary, wherein occur things to be re 
membered—wherein successive generations 
grow up and grow old, and wherein are per 
petuated traditions of respect and affection! 
Call my foresight, if you will, calculation and 
personality; for my part, I call it the true 
paternal love, that which consists in making 
children happier and better! For, note well, 
my dear, that my son-in-law had, I am quite 
willing to believe it, every thing in favor of 
his becoming a pattern son-in-law; but, with 
out this foresight of mine, his good qualities 
would perhaps have remained in a budding 
state only. To whom does he owe it, if they 
have bloomed? Plainly, to me !—Moral of 
the fable: I shall not add one sou to my 
daughter’s dowry!” 


It. 


Wer have now reached the 30th of Novem- 
ber, a fortnight later, but still at Villeneuve 
Saint-Georges ; for, if in this sketch I have 
slightly violated the unity of time, I have at 
least respected the unity of place. The house 
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of M. Desgranges is all alive. Never has be 
himself appeared so gay and so happy. It is 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his wedding- 
day. 

“ Wife,” said he to Madame Desgranges, 
“this isa day that must be wortbily celebrated. 
No economizing to-day, spread all sail! give 
us a dinner—just as though I was an epicure! 
I have particularly recommended Madeleine, 
who has been passing a day in Paris, I don’t 
know on what affair, to return with her hus- 
band by the four-o’clock train. She will find 
in her room a pretty new dress, which I should 
like her to wear to-day. As for you, if you 
still love me a little in spite of my deficiencies, 
prove it; make yourself charming also. Put 
on for dinner—and for the evening, for I have 
invited all the neighborhood—put on, I say, 
my poor mother’s diamonds. They represent, 
in my eyes, all that I have most loved in 
this world !—her, who gave them to me for 
you—you yourself, who have worn them for 
my sake and hers — your daughter, who will 
wear them for all three of us!”” And there- 
upon Mr. Desgranges walked off to conceal 
some slight emotion. 

Why did not Madame Desgranges an- 
swer him? Why did she remain for some 
time immovable and with her head sunk 
down! Why did her daughter, coming in, 
earry her off to her own room, in tears? 
Why was the son-in-law so gloomy? Why 
did the dinner-bell make them all three 
start? Why, on entering the dining-room, 
did the mother give a troubled look at her 
husband? Why did M. Desgranges, on ob- 
serving it, utter a few words that were almost 
a reproach? Why? The words themselves 
explain all. 

“You have not got on your diamonds!” 
cried the father. As her sole reply, the moth- 
er threw herself, weeping, into the arms of 
her husband. The daughter took his hand, 
and kissed it, on his knees before him. “‘ You 
have not got your diamonds, what have you 
done with them?” The wife and children 
were silent. “ You make no reply!” con- 
tinued the father, in a harsher tone. “It is 
I then who must speak out. You have sold 
them to cover the imprudence of your son-in- 
law! Yes, because he was pleased to asso- 
ciate himself with an ill-devised enterprise, 
because he had the folly to make himself 
responsible for scamps who have deceived 
him, you have been obliged, in order to pay 
one half of his debt—for he still owes twelve 
thousand francs—you have been obliged to 
tear away from me the dearest souvenir of my 
poor mother, and the most precious voucher 
of our own affection, and you have even em- 
bittered the enjoyment of this special day! 
Ah, it is too bad !” 

Madame Desgranges endeavored to mutter 
excuses, 

“That is enough!” said M. Desgranges, 
interrupting her. “Here are the servants. 
Go, take your places !” 

Mother and children went silently to the 
table ; but suddenly, as she unfolded her nap- 
kin, Madame Desgranges uttered a loud ex- 
clamation. Her son-in-law did the same 


thing, and both leaned over toward Mr. Des- 
granges, their eyes filled with tears. The 
mother had found her case of diamonds un- 








der her plate, and her son-in-law had the 
twelve thousand francs that he needed. 

“ Ah, my dear !” 

“ Ah, father ? ” 

“Tt’s all right, it’s all right!” replied 
M. Desgranges, disengaging himself from 
their embraces. “ You will not hereafter call 
me an egotist. It seems that there was some 
propriety in my foresight ; and you compre- 
hend at last that the father ought always to 
remain richer than his children, were it only 
—were it only, my dear ones, that he may 
be alfe to help them at a pinch, and save 
them from a catastrophe. Nevertheless, Hen- 
ry, don’t do the same thing again, because I 
shall not be able to repeat my part.” 

w. Y. 
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Ill. 

HE principal attractions in Sweden for 
the tourist are the Gotha Canal and 
Trollhatta Falls, and they are well worthy a 
visit, no matter what it costs to reach them. 
My own journey to Sweden was a roundabout 
one, because I first wished to visit Hamburg 
and Denmark; but there is a direct mode of 
conveyance from England via Hull, and by 

steamer to Gothenburg. 

The canal and falls are, however, by no 
means the only picturesque features of Swe- 
den; and the traveler, especially he who de- 
sires to enjoy the now rare luxury of low 
prices, can spend a few weeks profitably and 
pleasantly in the land of the Northmen. 

After visiting the falls, the canal immedi- 
ately below and above the falls, and one of 
the chain of lakes which help to form the 
water-way across the country, the interest of 
the trip diminishes. For this reason, and also 
because the journey requires a whole week of 
time, it is not usual for tourists who start 
from Gothenburg to travel all the way to 
Stockholm by boat. There are several routes 
to choose from, the difference consisting in 
the relative proportions of boat and steam- 
carriage journey. The shortest boat-route is 
to Wenersborg, thence by rail to Stockholm ; 
the others are by boat to Toreboda, Arvika, 
Christineham, etc. I chose the route to Ar- 
vika, as affording the longest boat-journey 
consistent with the most direct rail connec- 
tion with Stockholm, and taking in the falls, 
the locks, the deep rock-cutting in the canal; 
and the lakes. I strongly recommend this 
route to all who may follow. 

One of the almost impossible things in 
Sweden is to gather information. You may 
search all through the sleepy little sheets they 
call newspapers; you may inquire at every 
hotel, and worry every shopkeeper you deal 
with; but will find it impossible to ascertain 
exactly when your boat starts, or what con- 
nections she will make. Not that there is 








any want of promptness in the performance 
of their promises; on the contrary, if the 
boat or train is to start at a given time, it is 
pretty certain to do so. The trouble is, to 
discover what the arrangement is. Swedish 
shiftlessness is not the sort of shiftlessness 
one used to observe in the old slave States, 
It is not the shiftlessness of laziness, but of 
ignorance and slowness. An innkeeper will 
detain you an hour to make out your bill; a 
banker will keep you waiting all day to cash 
your draft. Time is of little value in Sweden, 
and people do not scruple to take it from you. 

I had to pass through the business part 
of Gothenburg in order to gain my steam- 
boat, the Amal. Although it was early after- 
noon, the shutters of most of the counting- 
houses were closed, the streets were deserted, 
and it seemed to be either holiday or Sunday, 
though it was neither. The plain fact was, 
there was “no business stirring,” as they 
say out West, and the merchants were at the 
cafés, 

The Amal was a screw and sail propeller 
of some three hundred tons, and commanded 
by Captain A. F. Larsson, who, fortunately 
for me, had lived in the United States for sev- 
eral years, and spoke good English. He was 
as fine a fellow as one would meet in a year's 
journey; very attentive to his duties, and 
very quiet in his manners—the latter a trait 
which he shared with all his countrymen, even 
the sailors addressing each other in mild, re- 
spectful tones. My fellow-travelers, besides 
the artist Mr. Brandt, and his two sons, were 
few in number, mostly country-people, bound 
to way-stations on the canal. We started on 
Saturday morning early. The route from 
Gothenburg lies up the Gotha River, at first 
a small and somewhat sluggish stream, which, 
as you travel toward its source, leads you 
successively through marshes, plains, rocky 
chasms, and bold hills, until you ascend tow- 
ard the higher level of the great lake that 
feeds it. Here it expands in width, flows rap- 
idly, and becomes exceedingly picturesque. 
The hilly portion of the route is very pretty, 
the surroundings, particularly the old castles 
that here and there crown the distant rocks, 
reminding one of some portions of the Rhine 
Valley. 

During the day we had amusement and 
enjoyment enough in observing the country 
as we rapidly steamed through it. At night 
the boat was tied up at the wharf of some lit- 
tle town, and we went ashore to make discov- 
eries. In this way I visited quite a number 
of Swedish towns. They all presented the 
same features; ten to twenty squares of 
houses, rectangular streets, a public garden, 
a “slip” or two of the canal let in, and a 
couple of neat iron drawbridges thrown over 
them; for, be it remembered, our boat was a 
tall-masted fellow, fit for sailing on the great 
lakes; indeed, a suitable sea-boat, and needed 
plenty of vertical room to move in. 

The very first day's journey brought us to 
the Mecca of our pilgrimage. The Falls of 
Trollhatta are not, indeed, so great as Niagara, 
nor so beautiful as the Catskill; but they are 
the highest in Europe, when body of water is 
also considered ; and the greatest, as to body 
of water, after those of Sctaffhausen. Like 
the Sault St. Marie below Superior, the Troll- 
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hiitta Falls are situated immediately below ! see the most interesting portion of the canal, 


the lake—Wener—that supplies them with 
water. After leaving the lake, the river dashes 
impetuously over a vast bed of broken rocks, 
forming a series of beautiful rapids. This is 
followed by the Falls of Pollhem, where the 
entire river plunges down a gulf of nearly one 
hundred feet. At the base of this fall stands 
the island of Toppo, which divides the stream 
into two. Below this are numerous inferior 
falls, most of which can be viewed, at a sin- 
gle glance, from the fir-clad heights near Poll- 
hem. Here the view is most picturesque and 
sublime. You are looking downward; Poll- 
hem thunders to your right; on your left, 
rock the fir-tops in the blast; beyond them is 
the canal you have left, and which is brought 
around the falls by a series of locks, one 
above the other, like giants’ steps cut in the 
rock. Below you the earth trembles with 
the masses of water hurled down from great 
heights; beyond rise the crests of successive 
falls; and, still farther beyond, the blue hills 
that hem in on the north this wondrously 
beautiful valley and amphitheatre. Upon 
these everlasting summits wave the solemn 
trees, which look down through profound 
depths upon the gorge, basin, and angry wa- 
ters below. The shores of Niagara River 
are nearly flat above the falls, and the only 
picturesque views of the latter are either from 
the edge or below. The Gotha is neither 
nearly flat above the falls, nor is there but a 
single cataract to view. The scenery is not 
only beautiful above the Pollhem Fall, but 
at that fall, and beyond that fall looking 
down, Indeed, the latter view is, in my opin- 
ion, the finest of all. If my memory does not 
deceive me, you may, at one point, view the 
Pollhem, the gorge below it, the several falls 
below that, and the great basin below, all at 
a single coup d’ail. Of course, I am not rank- 
ing the Trollhitta with Niagara; utter dis- 
parity of size, the main feature that distin- 
guishes an ocean from a mud-puddle, forbids 
such a comparison. All I desire to show is, 
that, even to an American traveler, who car- 
ries Niagara to the corners of the earth as a 
never-failing evidence of his country’s superi- 
ority over all others, Trollhitta is picturesque 
enough to be worthy a visit. 

We had left our boat at Trollhitta, at the 
foot of the seven sluices, and hastened to the 
falls on foot, the way leading through piner- 
ies on the hill-sides, the paths neatly strewed 
with coarse sawdust. As it would require 
several hours for the steamer to get through 
the seven locks and reach the hill-top level, 
we ventured to scramble over the rocks 
a while, then enter the path to Wenersborg, 
distant about a mile, and await the steamer 
there. On the way we visited some of the 
mills erected near the falls. It is here that 
the joists used, in Sweden and England, to 
support the mines, are cut and prepared for 
market. The wood for matches is also pre- 
pared here. The mills are wooden structures, 
and resemble the same class of edifices on 
American streams, At Wenersborg we ob- 
tained refreshments. Here, leaving my com- 


panions to enjoy their leisure, I resolved to 
proceed rapidly down the towpath of the ca- 
nal on foot toward Trollhatta until I encoun- 
tered the Amal. 


This would enable me to 


| 





the great rock-cut of Trollhitta, and still lose 
no time. I accordingly set off alone, at a 
round pace, and in ten minutes entered the 
rock-cut. 

The Gotha Canal, connecting the Catte- 
gat with the Baltic, and thus insulating the 
southern half of Sweden, was constructed 
some fifty years ago, one of the inferior su- 
pervisory officers of the construction corps 
having been our own (yes, we have a right to 
call him our own) great Ericsson. The Troll- 
hiatta Falls, forming the chief obstacle # this 
improvement, were originally attempted to be 
passed by a deep cut in the solid rock close 
to the cataract. This cut is still to be seen 
near the Pollhem Fall, the escarpment cov- 
ered with inscriptions cut by visitors, among 
them some elaborate designs engraved to 
commemorate the visits of royalty. For 
some reason or other, the original cut was 
abandoned after it had proceeded a few hun- 
dred feet, and a new one opened farther away 
from the river. The latter now forms the 
Trollhitta Canal, the local name for this por- 
tion of the Great Gotha. For over a mile 
my journey lay through this wonderful work 
of art, until I encountered the Amal slowly 
steaming up toward Wenersborg, and was 
taken on board. The escarpments of the cut 
are quite smooth, and the work must have 
occasioned an enormous outlay of labor, for 
I did not observe a soft or earthy spot in any 
portion of it. 

At Wenersborg I parted with my friends 
Mr. Brandt and his sons, and M. Pomperi, 
a Hungarian of rank; and, as I afterward 
learned, a delegate to the same Congress to 
which I was bound. I afterward met this 
learned and accomplished gentleman on 
board the steamship from Stockholm to St. 
Petersburg. They went from Wenersborg 
to Stockholm direct by rail, while I con- 
tinued on the Amal, which now sped rapidly 
on toward Lake Wener, passing through sev- 
eral small lakes by the way. 

Lake Wener is the largest body of fresh 
water in Europe west of Russia. It is ninety- 
four miles long; the water is clear, but of a 
sombre hue, due, it is said, to the presence 
of iron, and the shores are covered with dark 
fir-trees. There are but few houses or other 
signs of human life visible, and, as we steamed 
out toward the centre of the lake, and the sun 
went down, the solemn grandeur of the silent 
waters manifested itself to the senses. Here 
and there the twinkle of a light-house bore 
witness that we were not alone, else we might 
have imagined ourselves banished from earth 
and condemned to float outward upon the 
dark and unknown tide, leading nowhere and 
destined never to return. 

In the morning (Sunday) we made a land- 
ing-place on the eastern shore of the lake, 
where there was an iron-foundery, to which 
the Amal brought supplies, and from which 
she carried pig and sheet iron destined for 
Stockholm. There are many of these estab- 
lishments on the shores of the lake, and in 
every instance there is an adjoining mansion 
and garden, denoting the residence of the 
proprietor or overseer. The rapid and uni- 
versal diffusion of French modes is evidenced 
by the fact that the ladies who were seen in 
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these remote settlements were invariably at. 
tired in the latest style of fashionable dress, 
and were not to be distinguished in any other 
respect than by their ruddier complexions and 
bluer eyes from their urban sisters of Fifth 
Avenue, on the other side of the ocean. 

On Sunday evening we arrived at Arvika, 
the terminus of our boat-journey. I remained 
on board the Amal that night, to catch the 
train from Christiania to Stockholm, which 
stopped at Arvika at 7 4.m. And here let 
me glance at the industrial and social feat- 
ures of the extremely interesting country I 
had passed through. 

In these respects Sweden can be described 
in a few words—aristocracy, feudal tenures, 
an industrious but impoverished people, com- 
pelled to perform with their hands the labor 
that other nations accomplish by machinery, 
and therefore so ineffective as laborers as to 
be incapable of competing even with the high- 
priced workmanship of other countries. The 
rigor of the climate is no greater than that 
of prosperous Maine or fast-growing Minne- 
sota ; the grape ripens in the southern prov- 
inces, and everywhere, south of the Dalelf, 
apples, pears, plums, and cherries, are culti- 
vated : nevertheless, emigration is the single 
thought that engrosses the Swedish (I had al- 
most said the Scandinavian) mind. The pop- 
ulation of Sweden is about four million souls, 
of whom about one per cent., or forty thou- 
sand persons, now leave the country annually 
mostly for America. 

What could be the cause of this tremen- 
dous exodus? Why this anxiety to abandon 
fatherland and the ancient and dear memories 
that cluster around the Norse home, to try 
fortune in distant and unfamiliar climes? 
There is no political tyranny; no religious 
persecution; no serfdom in Sweden. The 
monarch is subject to constitutional law ; all 
religions are tolerated ; the two-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar property-holder, twenty-one years 
old, can vote, and, if twenty-five years old, 
and a Protestant, may be elected to Parlia- 
ment. The government is a mild one; the 
best of feeling exists between the various 
classes of population ; rapid intercommunica- 
tion and popular education are provided by 
government railways and government schools; 
the land is fertile, yielding thirty-five bushels 
of wheat, rye, or barley, to the acre; the 
population is industrious, even the women as- 
sisting to till the ground and perform the 
heavy muscular labors; and the government 
is inexpensive, the taxes being light, and the 
disbursements economical — yet the people 
want to getaway! Why? 

The whole reason lies in a nutshell. One 
half a century ago the world was armed with 
steam-tools. The result of this gift of supe 
rior force is enhanced power of production. 


‘In the United States, for example, the average 


farmer cultivates seventy-one acres of land, 
and holds, in addition, eighty-two acres of 
other land. In Sweden, where the use of 
steam and improved tools is almost unknow2, 
the average farmer cultivates but twenty-five 
acres of land, and holds but twenty acres of 
other land; and, to do even that, he is 
obliged to work from daylight to dark, t 
force his wife to plough and dig by his side, 
and even to bend his tender offspring to the 
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unnatural struggle. The disparity thus shown 
in agriculture is observable in all the paths 
of industry. 

In the United States there are 252,148 man- 
ufacturing establishments, employing 2,053,- 
996 hands, and producing annually $4,232,- 
$25,442 worth of goods, equal to over $2,000 
per hand. In Sweden there are 2,217 fac- 
tories, employing 31,000 hands, and produ- 
cing annually $20,415,505 worth of goods, 
equal to but little over $600 per hand. 

Is not the Norseman’s arm as strong as 
the Yankee’s? Are not his eyes as keen, his 
blows as sure? I never saw a finer race of 
men in my life than the Swedes. Is the Norse- 
man’s head clouded ; is he lethargic, stupid, 
ignorant? On the contrary, he is sprightly, 
intelligent, and generally well informed. His 
sole disadvantage (but that means every thing) 
is the lack of steam and improved tools. The 
factories of the United States employ 40,191 
steam-engines and 51,018 water-wheels, with 
a combined force of 2,346,142 horse-power, 
or more than one horse-power to every man 
employed. The factories of Sweden employ 
but 291 steam-engines and 429 water-wkeels, 
with a combined force of but 9,766 horse- 
power, or less than one horse-power for every 
three hands at work. If the horse-power be 
taken at 6.4 times the muscular power of a 
man, it follows that each man in one country 
works with the power of nearly nine men, 
while his brother in Sweden works with but 
the power of three men. Labor in America 
is, therefore, three times as effective as it is 
in Sweden, and, did it enjoy but the same 
limited advantages that does labor in Sweden, 
would be worth three times as much ; but it 
enjoys a better climate for agriculture, better 
locations for mining, better markets for man- 
ufactures, and better transport channels for 
commerce, besides exemption from class priv- 
ileges and enjoyment of perfectly free compe- 
tition. These combined advantages render 
American labor at least six times as valuable 
as Swedish. } 

Sometimes with Captain Larsson for my 
interpreter; sometimes through the medium 
of French, which is spoken in the cities; or 
by the aid of a limited vocabulary of Svenska 
—I made numerous inquiries with regard to 
the wages earned by the peasantry and work- 
people of Sweden. In the iron-works the men 
are paid two rix-dollars (about fifty-four cents 
gold) per day, every thing included. They 
work about twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four, in spells of six hours each. Carpenters 
in cities obtain fifty to sixty-two and a half 
cents ; laborers, thirty-seven and a half; la- 
borers in the country, twenty-five. The range 
for agricultural labor is sixteen cents for nine 
hours in winter to forty-one cents for thirteen 
hours in 3d tic servants, six to 
fourteen dollars per annum, and found. Swe- 
den is certainly the paradise for house-keepers. 
Think of a spruce maid for six dollars, and a 
Steady cook, up to the level of macaroni 
gratin’, at fourteen dollars a year ! 

Nor are the prices of living much lower 
than in the United States. Rents are some- 
what but not much cheaper ; joint of beef, 
per pound, nine cents; mutton, eight cents; 
coffee, eighteen and three-quarters ; pure milk 
(quart), two and a quarter—in cities, three; 














eggs, per hundred, eighty cents. All theze 
elements of subsistence are cheaper than in 
the United States; but not so with sugar, 
loaf, twelve and a half cents per pound ; fair 
black tea, fifty; cheese, twelve and a half; 
wheat - flour, six dollars per barrel; butter, 
twenty cents per pound, etc.—when it is re- 
membered that these prices are in gold, and 
are the average for city and country. 

When we come to inquire why it is that 
Sweden is so backward in the employment of 
steam and machinery, the answer is, that when 
the giant Steam knocked at the Norseman’s 
door the aristocrats were too supine or indif- 
ferent to open it, and nobody else had the 
right to admit the stranger; so he went away. 
Now that Sweden perceives her mistake, she 
is trying to coax the banished power back ; 
but it has found a home elsewhere, and it is 
too late. As the mountain would not come 
to Mohammed, Mohammed had to go to the 
mountain ; and Sweden in the same way will 
have to empty itself into the land of freedom 
and steam-engines before its people can enjoy 
any thing like a fair share of this world’s 
happiness. 

Rye is the principal staple of the country, 
and brown, unleavened bread, and butter, and 
fish, the main articles of food. White bread 
is seen only at the tables of the wealthier 
classes, and even at hotels the bread-dish is 
heaped with “ hard tack,” then covered with 
soft rye-bread, and then crowned with a little 
roll or two of white. The cost of railway- 
traveling is for second class about three cents 
a mile, which is higher than the average of 
first class in the United States. Cab-fares, 
horse-cars, and permanent hotel-board, are 
much cheaper than in our country ; but, such 
is the number of menials to be feed, and of 
extras, soap, candles, etc., to be paid for, that 
transient board costs quite as much as in the 
United States. 

At Arvika I bade farewell to my good 
friend Captain Larsson, and took my last view 
of the Amal. As I left the vessel, the cook 
came up to me, and, courtesying respectfully, 
delivered herself thus : 

“ You are a rich man in your own country, 
I know, because you appreciate fine dishes, 
and are kind to the poor. I heard you say to 
the captain that women-cooks earn from 
twelve to twenty dollars a month in American 
cities. That is twelve times the wages I earn 
here. I would die to go to such a country! 
One may breathe the air of day there; here 
it is endless drudgery, and neither saving nor 
prospect of a better future. Sir, for the love 
of God, when you return to your family, ask 
them if they wish a faithful servant, and send 
Sor me!” 

On the train at Arvika I enjoyed a de- 
lightful surprise ; but I must reserve this ad- 
venture for my next paper. 
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bh a former article, an account was given 
of the heroic but unfortunate crusade 
undertaken in La Vendée by Marie Caroline, 





* See Journnat of November 22d. 





Duchess de Berri, to restore her son, the Count 
de Chambord, to the throne of France, 

It was stated that, having failed in ber at- 
tempt, and been betrayed into the hands of 
Louis Philippe’s government by the twice 
apostatized Deutz, she was incarcerated in the 
gloomy fortress of Blaye, on the banks of the 
Gironde. 

The dramatic story of the events of her 
imprisonment, and its sequel, remain to. be 
told. This spirited princess seemed destined 
to bear the burdens of almost unbroken mis- 
fortune; and, although her fate was brought 
upon her by her own rashness and impruden- 
ces, it was certainly aggravated by the selfish 
and arbitrary cruelty of the Orleans king, the 
indignities heaped upon her by the exiled court 
of Charles X., and the too ready desertion of 
many of her most trusted adherents. 

She had made a brave struggle for what 
she believed to be the sacred rights of her 
boy; and now she was a prisoner of state, 
shut up in a dismal chateau, defended by can- 
non, protected by corvettes anchored in the 
river below, guarded by watchful sentinels, 
shut in by palisades, grated chimneys, double- 
barred windows, and forced to observe or- 
dained hours for retiring, rising, taking meals, 
and exercising. 

The duchess would probably have been lib- 
erated, in the course of a brief time, and af- 
fectionately welcomed to the family circle of 
her exiled father-in-law, had not the conse- 
quences of an imprudence, which she had 
committed months before at Naples, arisen 
to fatally blight her life, doom her to the 
triumphant derision of her enemies, and the 
abandonment and scarcely concealed obloquy 
of many of her best-beloved friends. 

Poor Marie Caroline! The very generous 
traits of her character involved her in miseries 
which subdued and overcame even her proud 
Neapolitan blood; while her acts seemed, for 
a moment, on the point of shaking the throne 
of Louis Philippe, and of causing the fierce 
outbreak of civil war once more in the streets 
of Paris. 

During the first weeks of her imprisonment 
at Blaye, her sad lot was ameliorated by the 
devotion of her adherents, the tender cares of 
those who were permitted to share her confine- 
ment, and the chivalrous courtesy of her keep- 
ers. The Vendéean young lady, Mademoiselle 
de Kersabiec, and Madame de Huutefort, ex- 
hausted every office of affection in her behalf. 
A devoted servant-maid begged to be admitted 
to her service. Chateaubriand wrote to her, 
with rash and warm eloquence, “ Madame, 
your son is my king!” 

These words fired the royalist youth of 
Paris with an enthusiasm destined, not long 
after, to bear fruit in the shedding of blood. 
The ministers, afraid either to bring the duch- 

ess to trial, or to set her at liberty, were so 
ill-advised as to admit the strength of the 
royalists, by declaring that, to bring the duch- 
ess from Blaye to Paris, it would require a 
force of a hundred thousand men, spread along 
the route, to prevent a rescue. The satellites 
of Louis Philippe, meanwhile, cast about in 
despair for some solution of the dilemma 
which would redound to the security of the 
throne, and the permanent discredit of the 
elder Bourbon line. 
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One day a marked change took place in 
the feeling at the Tuileries. Gloomy faces dis- 
appeared, and smiling countenances were en- 
countered in the corridors, salons, and cabinets. 
The king was in high spirits, chattered, with 
more than his usual bonhomie, with his minis- 
ters and courtiers, had much to say to his 
confidants sub rosa, and overflowed with good- 
nature at table. Queen Marie alone seemed 
depressed, and betrayed a troubled and anx- 
ious countenance. Messengers went to and 
fro; emissaries, unfamiliar at the palace, made 
their appearance; whispered conferences were 
held in embrasures and corners; court physi- 
cians held long interviews with Louis Philippe 
in his private closet. 

News of a strange, incredible nature had 
arrived from Blaye. The Duchess de Berri 
had been surrounded, from the first, by vigi- 
lant spies. Colonel Chousserie, the governor 
of the castle, having shown himself too lenient 
by half in his treatment of the royal captive, 
and having obstinately refused admissign to 
the secret police sent thither by the govern- 
ment, was abruptly replaced by General (af- 
terward Marshal) Bugeaud, a rough, irritable, 
coarse, arrogant, and blustering graduate of 
camps and bivouacs; and the spies had even 
gone so far as to build two funnels, communi- 
cating from the apartment of the duchess to 
the room beneath, which penetrated the ceil- 
ing, were covered with a light metal plate, and 
concealed by a slight coating of plaster. Thus 
the commissary of police, who occupied the 
room underneath, was able to hear the most 
unguarded utterances of Marie Caroline, and 
listen to her most secret conferences with her 
adherents to his heart’s content. 

By such means certain expressions, being 
heard, gave rise to suspicions which, at once 
communicated to the government, were im- 
mediately laid hold of to destroy the reputa- 
tion of the duchess. 

Gradually the rumors, which had so evi- 
dently filled the Tuileries with hope and ex- 
ultation, leaked out among the salons, cafés, 
and clubs of Paris. It was whispered abroad 
that a mysterious love-affair, in which Marie 
Caroline was involved, had been discovered, 
and that the government intended to use it to 
render her forever after harmless, All Paris 
was talking about it. The Orleanists and re- 
publicans received the news with delight. The 
royalists rejected it as an abominable slander 
and invention of the duchess’s enemies. Cer- 
tainly Louis Philippe went further than mere- 
ly to permit the rumors to circulate at the 
court ; he freely discussed the probabilities of 
their truth, and betrayed very plainly his sat- 
isfaction at the supposed discovery. 

The sudden illness of Marie Caroline seemed 
to confirm the reports, and to confound her 
friends. A telegram reached Paris from 
Blaye, asking that court physicians should be 
dispatched at once to the Gironde. Orfila and 
Auvity set out the same day, sped on their 
way by singular hints given to the public by 
the official press. 

The royalists gave a great sigh of relief 
when the report of the doctors, which, let it 
be said, the ministry hurried to conceal as 
much as possible, and only leaked out by 
rumor, announced that the duchess had shown 
symptoms of consumption, with a dry cough, 








aggravated by the humid climate of the Gi- 
ronde, and that care must be taken that she 
was not exposed to the miasmatic influences 
of the neighborhood. This report being hasti- 
ly smuggled into the archives, another was 
cooked up, asserting the healthfulness of 
Blaye. 

But the disparaging reports, the anxiety of 
the enemies of the Bourbons to give them cir- 
culation and credence, and the hot zeal with 
which the royalists resented them, gave rise 
to a quarrel at the capital between the latter 
and the republicans, which assumed the char- 
acter of a mediwval “ordeal of battle;’’ the 
commitment of the dispute to trial by force 
of arms, in a succéssion of separate duels. A 
satirical republican paper alluded to the rumor 
as if it were a fact; its editor was challenged 
by a young Legitimist, and was borne home 
wounded. The Corsaire reiterated its attack, 
and a war of words arose, quickly followed 
by more serious conflicts. The republicans, 
stung by the retorts of their adversaries, de- 
fied them to fight as champions of the Duch- 
ess de Berri. Armand Carrel, the most prom- 
ising of the republican writers, exclaimed, in 
the columns of the National, “ Let us see each 
other once face to face, and then let there be 
an end of the matter.” Forthwith it became 
a matter of emulation among the young men 
of the two parties to enroll themselves as 
candidates for the duels. The offices of the 
papers were crowded with eager applicants. 
Twelve were finally selected by each party; 
and, on the morning of February 2, 1832, Ar- 
mand Carrel had a meeting with a young roy- 
alist named Roux Laborie. They fought with 
rapiers. Carrel twice wounded Laborie; but, 
in return, received a deep thrust in the abdo- 
men. For some days his life was in extreme 
danger. Not only the republican chiefs, but 
such large-hearted royalists as M. Chateau- 
briand, called to see the wounded man. Thiers, 
then minister, sent daily to make inquiries. 
The republicans, irritated at the misfortune 
of their champion, threatened to break up the 
royalist presses, and issued a manifesto de- 
claring that, if any public royalist meetings 
should be held, they would disperse them by 
force. 

While these passions were surging at Par- 
is, the spies at Blaye forwarded intelligence 
which made it certain that the rumors which 
had so enraptured the Tuileries were not with- 
out foundation, The government so evi- 
dently intended to impute dishonor to the 
duchess for political capital that she herself, 
harassed by this horrible suspicion, resolved 
to furnish the key to the mystery. 

Having resolved to do this, she wrote to a 
devoted friend : 

“T feel as if it would kill me to tell you 
what follows, but it must bedone. Vexatious 
annoyances ; the order to leave me alone with 
spies ; and the certainty that I cannot get out 
till September—could alone have determined 
me to declare my secret.” 

The ‘king and his court were not less 
amazed than confirmed in their satisfaction 
to receive from General Bugeaud, on the after- 
noon of February 22d, a telegram to this 
effect : 

“ Madame de Berri has confessed.” 

Nor was the Parisian world Jess startled, 





four days after, when it was taken into confi- 
dence by the official publication, in the Moni- 
teur, of the ing d t, signed by the 


Duchess de Berri : 





“Urged by circumstances, and by the 
measures ordered by the government, though 
I had the strongest reasons to keep my mar- 
riage secret, I think it a duty to myself and 
to my children to declare that I was secretly 
married during my residence in Italy. 

“ Marie CAROLINE.” 


Thus, at one blow, and to save her name 
from the far more odious imputation that 
Louis Philippe was striving to attach to it, 
the duchess shattered the hopes of the par- 
tisans of her son, shrouded the cause of the 
Bourbons in gloom, and in reality gave the 
victory, though it might not be as complete a 
one as they hoped for, to the Orleanists and 
the usurper. 

In that a royal princess, who had been 
named Regent of France by the abdicated 
Charles X., the mother of the prince who was 
nominally Henry V., should secretly marry 
some one—it was not yet known whom—of 
inferior rank, and that secretly, and conceal 
the marriage until it became absolutely im- 
perative to divulge it, was a blot upon the 
family which claimed to rule by the right di- 
vine, which even years might not be able to 
obliterate. 

The clamor caused by her announcement 
can scarcely be realized by readers who have 
never been in the midst of dynastic conflicts, 
or under the spell of loyalty to kingly blood. 
Everybody blamed the ministers for thus un. 
blushingly publishing the weakness of the 
poor imprisoned princess. The queen her 
self, who was the duchess’s aunt, and had 
long been upon the most tenderly affectionate 
terms with her, tearfully protested against so 
outrageous a violation of faith for political 
ends. Louis Philippe, with his usual dupli. 
city, pretended to regret the matter in public. 
and chuckled over it in private. 

The republicans, though vehemently hos- 
tile to the duchess, stormed against the bru- 
tality of the cabinet. The royalists indig. 
nantly declared the confession to be a mali- 
cious forgery. b> 

These denunciations and denials urged the 
king’s counsellors to proceed to yet greater 
lengths in their persecution of Marie Caro- 
line. It was resolved that she should be 
more strictly espioned than ever; and the 
government hoped that events would, in no 
long time, furnish them with undeniable 
proofs of the genuineness of the duchess’s 
avowal. She was subjected to the most hu- 
miliating stipulations. General Bugeaud con- 
tinued to treat her with a harshness and utter 
want of either tact or delicacy, which is said 
to have more than once almost goaded her to 
suicide. Emissaries were sent from Paris to 
be at hand at a critical moment then ex- 
pected, among them M. Dubois, a man whom 
she utterly detested. 

Her only chance of escaping the indigni- 
ties which she now plainly saw to be medi- 
tated toward her was in an escape ; and‘a se- 
cret message was sent to one of her most 
zealous and chivalrous friends, M. de Choulot, 
at Paris, begging that some means of evasion 
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might be devised. De Choulot had just re- 
turned from Bohemia, where Charles X. and 
his shadowy court were in refuge, and where 
the young royalist had been on an errand of 
mercy. He had brought thence a portrait of 
little Henry de Chambord, who was with his 
grandfather, to console the imprisoned moth- 
er. No sooner did the duchess’s message 
reach him than he repaired to the Minis- 
try of War, where he was at once admit- 
ted to the presence of the veteran Marshal 
Soult. 

“ Marshal,” said he, “I am, as you know, 
a Bourbonist. I have just comefrom Prague’ 
I have paid my obeisatices’ there to the only 
king I can recognize. I am the bearer of 
portraits, letters, and messages, to Madame 
de Berri; and I have come to ask your per- 
mission to visit her at Blaye.” 

“ Whatever your opinions and past acts, 
monsieur,” returned Soult, “you have be- 
haved like a true French chevalier. But I 
alone cannot grant what you ask. It is for 
the ministers to decide.” 

An application to the ministers was equal- 
ly fruitless; a letter to Louis Philippe met 
with no. better fortune; De Choulot resolved 
to try his.chances at Blaye, There he at last 
persuaded )Bugeaud to give-him an interview 
of fifteen, winates with theduchess, A short, 
hurried cOfiversation ensued. The faithful 
friend found Martie ‘Carolirié weak dnd in 
tears. Almost on her knees, she besought 
him to save her. “He swore that all that was 
possible he would do. 

“T shall have té send some one to you be- 
fore long,” he said, “I shall not myself be 
able to again find admittance. Give me some 
token by which you will recognize my mes- 
senger.” 

The duchess rose and went to a bureau. 
Opening. one of the drawers, she called De 
Choulot to look. 

“See,” she said, ‘‘here are the crown- 
jewels. Take this little chain. That will be 
the talisman.” 

De Choulot, however, returned to Paris 
discouraged. He had observed with what 
eager vigilance the duchess was guarded, and 
recognized how impossible would be any at- 
tempt, by force of ruse, to rescue her. Ar- 
rived at Paris, he chanced to hear some one 
say that Louis Philippe had expressed him- 
self as wearied of the whole affair, and as re- 
gretting that the duchess was still in confine- 
ment. A singular idea crossed his mind. 
Suppose the king himself could be induced 
to be a secret accessory to her escape? 
Stimulated by even so feeble a hope, De Chou- 
lot at once dispatched a letter to the Tuile- 
ries, requesting an immediate interview. This 
Louis Philippe, after a first refusal and a 
great deal of hesitation, finally granted. As | 
De Choulot entered the private cabinét of the 
king’s secretary, Louis Philippe, who sat fid- 
geting in a“ favitewil, turned red and pale, and 
seemed greatly embarrassed. The young toy- 
alist adyanced directly toward him), léaning ‘ 
upon two eanes, which he was forced to usé’ 
from haying recently had an accident in the 
hunting-field.e 

After a little preliminary conversation, De 
Choulot said : 

“Tam bound to declare to you, sir, that I 





“and séemed anxious to get rid of her, touched 


am attached by every tie of affection and duty | 
to the elder Bourbon line.” 

“A citizen king can understand such lan- 
guage,” was the king’s faltering reply. 

“T urge you then, sir, to consent to the 
duchess’s release. She is sinking, and her 
death would be a fatal disaster to your 
reign.” 

The king seemed to yield, but, saying, “ My 
government must have guarantees,” stiggésted 
a little delay. 

M. de Choulot did delay, until it was too 
late to avert the crisis which the Wuthess 
dreaded. = 

At last it came. No humiliation which 
had been prepared for her was spared. The 
proof of the truth of her confession came 
with the officially-authenticated birth of her 
child. Even the detested Dubois was pa- 
raded as one of the witnesses. 

Meanwhile the gossipers of Paris were all 
agog with the question, “Who is the duch- 
ess’s husband?” For this was still a mys- 
tery. Some pretended to be informed that 
she had sunk so low as to espouse a hand- 
some lackey who had been observed about 
her at Massa and at Naples. Others pointed 
out a La Vendée nobleman to whom the duch- 
ess was said to have betrayed especial favor. 
Yet others assumed to know that he was a 
young German diplomat. The birth of her 
child ¢ompelled Marie Caroline to divulge 
what she had fondly hoped to keep a secret 
until her son was fairly upon the throne; 
and it was by an arbitrary act that the gov- 
ernment became possessed of the fact, and 
without scruple made it public. M. Deneux, 
an old and faithful friend of the duchess, who 
had been for many years her family physi- 
cian, wrote post-haste to his wife at Paris, 
informing her of the name of the mysterious 
husband. This letter was seized at the post- 
office, opened, and read at a cabinet confer- 
ence, and a copy of it sent to Madame De- 
neux. 

From its contents it appeared that the 
husband of the Duchess de Berri was the 
Count Hector Luchesi Palli. This young no- 
bleman came of the family of Campo Franco, 
the head of which was of princely rank in the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. He was gen- 
tlemian of the bedchamber to King Francis, 
the brother of Marie Caroline, and it was 
during her farewell visit to her native land, 
before setting out for Marseilles, that she saw 
and became attached to Count Hector. The 
court of “ Bomba” was at Palermo, and the 
count was in attendance there. A young man 
of twenty-five, he was seven or eight years 
younger than the duchess ; he was possessed 
of the smooth, swarthy beauty of tht far 
south, was noble in manner and bearing, 
brave, and, above all, ambitious and enter-'! 
prising in love. His instant devotion to and 
zealifor the duchess at the moment wheh’ she 
needéd all possible encouragement, when ler 
royal brother, who had almost refused to re- 
*teivé her, treated her with scant courtesy, 





her warm and impulsive heart. Count Hee- 
tor accompanied her to Naples, where they 
were secretly married, and proceeded with 
her as far as Massa. The duchess, though 
some years the elder, had preserved her beau- 





ty in all its freshness; and the couple seemed, 
as far as concerned personal characteristics, 
well matched. The secret was so well kept 
that even Mdlle. de Kersabiec and M. de 
Mesnard had not suspected it till long after 
she had arrived at Blaye. 

Louis Philippe and his advisers had now 
obtained all that was possible; and they 


, rightly judged that it was enough for their 


purpose, At first the royalists of Paris desper- 
ately resisted the overwhelming proof which 
was ‘how before the world. They continued 
to declare that a gross fraud had been per- 
petrated by the government. But they were 
finally forced to yield, and to abandon the 
partisanship of the duchess. She could no 
longer remain regent, or occupy the place of 
a royalist leader. The last week of her so- 
journ at Blaye—for now Louis Philippe was 
in feverish haste to pack her off to Italy— 
were profoundly embittered by the repeated 
evidences that her friends were fast falling 
away from her. Even the fuithféf’Mesnard, 
who had followed her everywheré; seceded to 
her request that he should @¢ébmpany her 
away from France, with a ¢old atid’ formal 
courtesy of manner. A few, however, among 
them, the lofty-souled Princess dé’ Beauffre- 
mont, the Marquis de Dampierre, and the 
Abbé Savatier, volunteered to sail with her 
with gratifying eagerness; while the rude 
General Bugeaud, sorely against her will, was 
ordered to escort her onthe part of authority. 
The Agate, as she passed out of the harbor, 
was surrounded by boats, from which hand- 
kerchiefs were waved in token of adieu to 
the unhappy princess. 

It was a bright June morning when the 
Duchess de Berri and her friends, standing 
on the deck of the Agate, found themselves 
gazing upon the matchless landscape of Sici- 
ly, with the beautiful bay and imposing city 
of Palermo just before them. The duchess 
was near Géneral Bugeaud ; and, in the midst 
of her joy at the prospect of seeing her hus- 
band, Count’ Hector, again, after so many suf- 
ferings, ‘she could not forget the injuries to 
which the géneral’s temper and coarse in- 
difference to her wretchedness had subjected 
her. Turnitg toward him with a flashing 
eye, and pointing to the spires and quays of 
Palermo, she said: ' 

“General, Ihave borne much from you— 
too much,.""But I wish you no ill. Only 
there, in Palermo, are my friends, They 
know what humiliations I Waye undergone 
for the past few months, and from whose 
hands. It will be the part of prudence, gen- 
eral, if you remain on board, and do not at- 
tempt to go ashore.” 

General Bugeaud reddened and bowed, 
and marched truculently to the aft of the 
vessel; butehe availed himself of the duch- 
ese’s advice, and did not make his appearance 
in a city Where ‘he-certainly would have un- 
dergone dangers not trifling. 

The Agate was soon surrounded by boats 
full of Sicilians, anxiows to display their 
sympathy and affection for the courageous 
princess of theif royal house. Presently her 
brother, the Count of Syracuse, accompanied 
by the Duke of San Martino, one of the king’s 
ministers, boarded the Agate, and formerly 
welcomed her back to the Two Sicilies. A 
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moment after, Count Hector leaped upon 
deck, and the duchess, overcome with emo- 
tion, was enfolded in his arms. All held a 
respectful silence, with uncovered heads, as 
the pair descended, hand-in-hand, into the 
cabin. There the door closed on the world, 
and they, who were still bride and groom, 
were alone together. They reappeared on 
deck, and walked up and down, arm -in- 
arm, with smiling faces, receiving the con- 
gratulations of the French and Italian com- 
pany assembled there. Marie Caroline dis- 
tributed largess to the sailors, and gratefully 
thanked the captain of the vessel for his 
courtesies. 

Her first thought, after the joy of regain- 
ing her liberty and her husband was moder- 
ated, was to see her son Henri and her young 
daughter, then with their grandfather, Charles 
X., at the chateau of Butschierad, not far 
from Prague; but Charles and his court were 
intensely angry at her proceedings in France, 
and, above all, at her marriage. Chatedu- 
briand, ever at the service of misfortune, of- 
fered. to go to Prague on a journey of inter- 
cession. On his arrival, Charles at first re- 
fused to see him; the old king was ill. 
ChateAdubriand waited a few days, and then 
had an interview. Charles was angry beyond 
control. 

“By what right,” he growled, “does the 
Duchess de Berri dictate to me what I shall 
do? What authority has she to speak? She 
is no longer any thing. She is only Madame 
Luchesi Palli!” 

The eloquence of the great writer and 
deputy, however, finally prevailed, and the 
duchess was grudgingly permitted to enter 
Germany. But she was not allowed to go to 
Prague. Charles, taking with him her chil- 
dren, proceeded to Leoben, where, for a few 
days, the unhappy mother was permitted to 
commune with her son and daughter. The 
king was cold and distant, and pretended to 
think that Marie Caroline designed kidnap- 
ping the children. They were abruptly taken 
from her, and she was forced to retire again 
from German territory. She found an asylum 
in a modest chateau at Gdritz, in Illyria, 
where she spent the few remaining years of a 
sad and disappointed existence with the Count 
Luchesi Palli. Her beart was broken by the 
rapidly - succeeding misfortunes which had 
borne her down. Her failure in La Vendée, 
the tortures of her prison-life at Blaye, the 
persecutions of Louis Philippe, the desertion 
of devoted friends, the unappeasable anger 
of the ex-King Charles, and, finally, the cruel 
separation from her children, broke a proud 
and sensitive spirit; and death came to her 
as a relief and blessing. 





BAIREUTH. 





AIREUTH (or Bayreuth), the quiet Ba- 
varian city, with its population of twen- 

ty thousand, has frequently occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the modern history of Ger- 
many ; but it will now attract more attention 
than ever before by the great operatic festival 
which Richard Wagner, the eminent com- 
poser, will soon hold here, and for which he 
has been erecting an opera-house of larger di- 
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mensions than any of the theatres now in ex- 
istence. The tens of thousands who will flock 
to this tranquil and delightfully-situated place 
on that looked-for occasion will find numer- 
ous other subjects of interest in Baireuth. 
They will find in the old city church the 
grave of the Margravine of Baireuth, the 
favorite and gifted sister of Frederick the 
Great ; they will be shown the humble house 
in which Jean Paul Friedrich Richter wrote 
his ‘‘ Titan,” and where he received the great 
of this world ; they will see at the royal pal- 
ace the weird picture of the White Lady, and 
hear from the lips of the aged castellan the 
story of the wicked woman who killed her 
two children in order to marry her princely 
lover, and who, according to the legend, still 
haunts all the palaces of her family, the Ho- 
henzollerns, and shows her white, ethereal 
form whenever an event of extraordinary im- 
portance is about to take place; they will, 
finally, be conducted to the sumptuously-fur- 
nished bedroom where Napoleon I. reposed in 
1808, and where the castellan told him, be- 
fore he retired for the night, all about the 
White Lady, in consequence of which the 
mighty imperator passed a restless night, and 
wrote in the morning to the Empress Jose- 
phine: “ Baireuth is a very pretty place, and 
I ate there a good supper; but the people at 
the ‘Palais’ dinned a curious story into my 
ears about a spectre that is said to walk of 
nights about this old house; and I dreamt of 
the ghost, being very restless all night.” 

Baireuth was a village well known for its 
wealthy inhabitants as early as the time of 
the Emperor Henry I.; but its growth was 
slow, its situation making it the ground 
for the hostile collisions between the con- 
tending hosts of South and North Germany. 
The ancient chroniclers relate that Baireuth 
was devastated six times in brief succes- 
sion by the plague, and that, in 1410. it con- 
tained but one hundred inhabitants. But ten 
years later it had already five thousand peo- 
ple within its walls; and, in 1438, when the 
fierce and cruel Irocopius laid siege to it, and 
threatened to put the whole population to 
the sword unless the gates of the place were 
immediately opened, the valiant burghers of 
Baireuth not only bade defiance to the pre- 
sumptuous captain, but, by a successful se- 
ries of bold sorties, compelled him to raise 
the siege. 

The Hohenzollerns, to whom Baireuth was 
ceded, introduced such excellent institutions 
in the place, and afforded commerce and in- 
dustry such satisfactory protection, that many 
skilled artisans left the famous Nuremberg, 
and opened new shops at Baireuth. The 
Jews, too, found an asylum under the liberal 
princes of the margravate, and, an unheard-of 
event in the German history of that period, in 
1462, a Christian was burnt at the stake in 
Baireuth for the assassination of a Jewish 
merchant, 

At the same time, the physicians of Bai- 
reuth obtained a world-wide reputation, and, 
during the next century, the new hospitals 
that were founded in the Old World were 
called Baireuth hospitals. 

The Emperor Charles V. was cured of in- 
flammation of the bowels in 1539, by Andreas 
Flammer, a learned doctor from Baireuth, and, 





in commemoration of that cure, decreed, dur- 
ing the war of Schmalkalden, when Baireuth 
had sided with the Reformed cause, that the 
city should not be sacked and burnt, as befell 
less fortunate places. 

During the ensuing years, Baireuth had 
enlightened or luxuriant margraves. The 
former endowed the town with excellent edu- 
cational institutions, while the latter enriched 
it with superb structures. One of them, the 
Margrave George William, transformed the 
city pond into a large, navigable lake, cover- 
ing an area of upward of one thousand acres, 
and upon which he constructed a large gun- 
boat. 

But the most prosperous and splendid pe- 
riod of Baireuth was during ‘he reign of the 
Margrave Frederick, from 1735 to 1765, 


| Frederick was married to the Princess Wil- 


helmina of Prussia, the famous sister of Fred- 
erick the Great. The two declared they 
would make Baireuth the Paris of Germany; 
and, if they did not succeed in attaining so 
difficult an object, they certainly endowed 
the place with many noble structures, and 
made it, in their time, for Germany, what 
Weimar became, a few years afterward, 
for German art and literature, the seat and 
rendezvous of the noblest spirits of the Fa- 
therland, so that Frederick the Great wrote, 
in 1757, to his sister: “ Your Baireuth puts 
Berlin to the blush. But I have not near as 
much money as you.” 

In German literature, Baireuth is known 
as the city of Jean Paul, It is true this great 
German thinker and poet of the heart was 
not born here; but with special predilection 
to Baireuth he wended his way in his earliest 
youth, and it remained, with its lovely sur- 
roundings, the object of his longings, even 
when he had become famous, and was a fa- 
vored guest at royal courts. 

And, finally, he returned to his beloved 
Baireuth, and lived there to his last day, im- 
mortalizing the place by his most glowing 
and impressive descriptions of its beautiful 
scenery. Three monuments have been erect- 
ed to him in Baireuth. One is a small pyra- 
mid of dark-gray marble, covering his much- 
frequented grave. Another is a beautiful 
marble tablet on the front of the house, in 
Frederick Street, where he lived and wrote 
his noblest works, The third, the finest and 
most impressive, is the one represented in 
the engraving accompanying this sketch. 
The poet stands, on a pedestal of granite, as 
he was often seen in the market-place of 
Baireuth, in his long coat, with a flower in 
his button-hole. In his right hand he holds 
a pencil, in his left a sketch-book. Unfortu- 
nately, his faithful dog, without whom he 
never appeared in public, was omitted. His 
study in his house on Frederick Street is still 
preserved in the condition in which it was 
left on his last day. Chips without number 
have been cut from the table on which he 
wrote “Titan,” “ Levana,” “The Comet,” 
and “ The Invisible Lodge.” 

But we must now turn to the magnificent 
structure which Richard Wagner, the com- 
poser of “ Tannhauser,” is erecting in Bai- 
reuth for the projected Wagner festival, at 
which, it is expected, all the great living 
musical celebrities from all countries will be 
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present. Our engraving gives a view of the 
singular front, and also of the colossal in- 
terior of this opera-house, which will be the 
largest musical temple of modern times. The 
building is now far advanced, but, notwith- 
standing the enthusiasm exhibited in the en- 
terprise by the friends of Wagner, some diffi- 
culty has recently arisen on account of an 
insufficiency of funds, and there is fear the 
great festival may have to be postponed. 
Wagner has designed to make this festival 
the crowning triumph of his life. If the pro- 
ject succeeds, the admirers of the “ music of 
the future” will be able to hear the composi- 
tions of their great representative under cir- 
cumstances infinitely more favorable and im- 
posing than were ever accorded to any ope- 
ratic maestro before. And if Wagner achieves 
his purpose, he will shed new lustre on the 
city in which he reaps his new laurels—de- 
lightful Baireuth. 





NATURE’S BANQUET FOR 
THE BIRDS. 





HATEVER else fails on the earth— 
the wheat or the Indian-corn, the 
apple-harvest, or the yield of the grape; if 
drought spoil the strawberries, and mildew 
the gooseberries, and the currant-worm sweep 
all before him but the stems—there is one 
great crop that is always sure. Away in the 
forests, on the mountains, on a thousand hill- 
sides, in fields and pastures and swamps, 
along rivers and roads, on many a bush, and 
tree, and vine, and humblest plant, grows the 
annual provision of berries and seeds for the 
sustenance of the millions of wild birds, who 
sow not, neither gather into garners—made 
not alone for the perpetuity of the species, 
but also for the special support and health 
of the birds. They are not for man’s service 
at all, in many cases; for, since the days of 
the Indians, no man has found out their use. 
For the little winged creatures we must be- 
lieve that this careful forethought was taken, 
who, in justice, ought to be ranked among 
the tree-planters, and seed-carriers, and even 
the seed-preservers, since they so often trans- 
port it to distant places. 

Certain birds, as the cedar-bird, take their 
name from the kind of tree they haunt and 
whose berries they like; and, vice versa, as 
the partridge-berry and “ pigeon-plum.”” Some 
kinds of seeds are so relished by the little for- 
agers that, guided by an instinct which seldom, 
if ever, errs, they make their appearance in a 
special locality at the exact time of the ripen- 
ing of a particular fruit. You may expect 
them almost on a given day, and in such aum- 
bers—from every quarter, too—that it would 
seem as if they must have a system of tele- 
graphing or signaling more thorough than 
that of man. 

Any one versed in woodcraft, while he 
cannot fail to observe the incredible variety 
and marvelous elegance of the smaller fruits 
—the wild berries and plums—will notice 
likewise by the stems whether they are favor- 
ite food for birds. The “ pigeon-plums” and 
elder-berries, and the bufichy heads of the 
low cornel, disappear comparatively early. 





Before October the stems are likely to be 
stripped; meanwhile the little pea- shaped 
balls of the great Solomon’s-seal have been 
going off one by one, as if they served as a 
kind of side-dish, instead of the chief sub- 
stance of the repast. There is not individu- 
ality enough about them for relishes. The 
birds peck away one occasionally, as if culti- 
vating a taste for them by degrees. If you 
are abroad in the woods late in summer, you 
will come upon the long, curving, single stem 
drooping with the weight that is on the under 
side, concealed by the leaves, on raising which 
you see attached to every leaf-stem anoth- 
er stem, branching like a triangle ; and these 
stems swing like a bunch of cherries upside 
down, the three or four balls, which are of 
such a tint as would delight the manufacturer 
of modern bizarre colors, being of an inde- 
scribable blue-green, or green-blue, which 
changes afterward to a dull lead-green, as 
unwholesome-looking as calomel-pills. In- 
side are half a dozen or more pea-green seeds, 
in a pulp that has a faint flavor of peas ? and 
this is perhaps what the birds cannot quite 
make up their minds to like, neither to leave 
it alone; so they take one now and then 
through the season—acquiring and cherishing 
the taste, as one learns to eat olives and pre- 
served ginger. 

Among these lesser fruits of the earth is 
an infinite diversity as to flavor and proper- 
ties, as well as the fashion of shape and col- 
oring. There are the sharp acids, the bitters, 
the sickish sweets, the astringents, the pep- 
pery, the spicy, and so on in every degree of 
flavor, furnishing juices, meats, condiments, 
and medicines, such as birds crave and must 
have for their well-being—as, for example, 
the mocking-bird, in the habit, when in his 
own wilds, of seasoning his diet with pungent 
and biting seeds, must, when caged, have 
the want supplied by an abundant sprinkling 
of cayenne pepper over his rations of hard- 
boiled egg, or he will be miserable and droop- 
ing. 

Somewhere, away inside the seed that is 
bedded in the heart of a little plum, is a meat 
that is like a nut for richness—almost infin- 
itesimally small, to be sure, but it is there, 
and the bird knows it—and he will get it. 
You will see him patiently opening the fruit, 
husking and shelling whatever has husk, or 
skin, or shell, till he reaches the innermost 
inclosure—often rejecting every thing but 
thatchoice~morsel. That is when he is in 
the summer of his prosperity, when food 
seems inexhaustible; then he picks out only 
what he likes best, and fares sumptuous- 
ly, as though no straitened times would 
ever come to him. Before spring comes 
round, he sometimes has occasion to learn 
better; but the lesson never does him any 
good. He prefers the meat in the seeds to 
their surroundings, and wastefully drops all 
the latter to get at it, and seems to make 
three or four mouthfuls of it, as I have seen 
birds do in the case of the fly honeysuckle, 
whose berry is about the size of the common 
black cherry. As soon as these are dead- 
ripe, certain brown birds, like the soberest- 
hued sparrows, fill the bushes, and there 
sit leisurely eating away at a berry, as 
you would an orange or an apple, instead 





of swallowing it whole, which would seem to 
be so much easier for them. They are, how- 
ever, getting at the contents of the seeds; 
and the pulp will drop out the sides of their 
bills in the most comical and slovenly man- 
ner. They do the same with the garget-ber- 
ries, and, if you chance upon the bird sud- 
denly while he is in the act, he will be very 
likely, as he flies away, to let fall into your 
face a splash of the juice, more beautiful in 
its rich stain than the famous Tyrian purple 
of old. 

The most fruity bit of meat is in the 
little nut of the low hemlock, which is the 
last place in the world where one would think 
of looking for what, nevertheless, is there—a 
berry, a real berry, and bright red, too, 
Cones of some sort, small or great, short or 
long, elegant or otherwise, one would natu- 
rally expect ; for what but cones are the le- 
gitimate fruit of hemlock and its kindred ? 
Yet it furnishes this singular spectacle. 
Queer freaks are sometimes known in the 
vegetable world, and plants which ought, 
seemingly, in the fitness of things, to belong 
to a certain class or order, do not, but are 
located somewhere else. The old rules of the 
race have been infringed upon. Some genius 
has started out away from the fashion of his 
family. What else but an inconsistency, an 
anomaly, can it be called, when such a plant 
sports a red berry ? 

Down in the swampy, shady place, where 
this moisture -loving thing grows, you will 
spy, on the tenderest branchlet, just where 
the present year’s growth can be distin- 
guished from last year’s by its more delicate 
shade of green, a berry like a gem for beau- 
ty, shaped precisely like a bead of wax, and 
joined close to the rib of the leaflet right 
against the green. And, opposite where it is 
attached, appears a tiny, dark spot, answer- 
ing to the perforation in the bead, but which 
is really the seed bedded in the waxen flesh— 
a brown, horny seed, shaped like an acorn, 
and as smooth and polished and finished as 
if some microscopic worker, of infinite lei- 
sure and skill, had turned it out of black- 
walnut, or rosewood ; and, when you have 
crushed it, lo! inside this rare piece of work- 
manship a bit of rich meat, with a nutty 
flavor—a dainty morsel for a bird, and which 
nobody but a bird would be ‘ely to find 
out. 

The birds certainly are very particular 
as to their selections, but why one seed 
is rejected, while another is sought and 
seized upon as though it were the most appe- 
tizing possible, no human being can deter- 
mine, They seem to leave almost wholly un- 
molested the lovely translucent plums of the 
tiarella, for one finds them bright-colored as 
cranberries, with the bunches almost intact, 
till nearly the time for the next season’s flow- 
ers to appear. There is a notion, perhaps 
founded on truth, that, if eaten, they act as 
an emetic ; and who can tell but that the 
birds of former times found it out to their 
sorrow, and the transmitted knowledge, which 
comes down from antiquity as mysteriously as 
freemasonry, and is as effectually perpetuated 
without written records, has made of the 
present race of birds a wiser and more cau- 
tious generation ? 
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The sumach they seem to take occasion- 
ally as a corrective acid— abstracting one 
here and there from the crowded cones. Some 
bitter berries they must regard as tonics, and 
so leave almost wholly alone, or partake of 
sparingly, until the straits of hunger compel 
them to fall back upon them as a last resource. 
The mountain-ash trees consequently have a 
time in which they are left to adorn the stony 
mountain-sides, or the door-yards to which 
they have been transplanted for ornamenta- 
tion. And it must be from some similar 
cause that the berries of the black-alder are 
suffered to remain on the branches so late— 
happily for those who love to see brilliant 
things, for they, lingering after every flower 
and gay leaf has gone, and every other bush 
has been denuded of its fruit, give the last 
offering of color to the November landscape. 
Seen in low places, along the borders of a 
swamp, or in some “run” in an orchard or 
mowing-field, or in a wet spot by the road- 
side, they look like jets of fire, of the in- 
tensest live scarlet. Sometimes one has a 
glimpse of one of these bushes, so lighted 
up, as he is whirled through a tract of low 
ground in the cars, and the effect is as if he 
had caught sight of a fire— they show so 
vividly where all else is ashen grayness or 
dullest brown. And then one is thankful 
that the birds have spared them. 

If you should taste them, you would 
readily conjecture that they would not be 
over-pleasing to a bird, for they are of a 
sickening bitter, and the smell, on breaking 
the skin, is like a photographer’s rooms when 
the chemicals have just been used. But, af- 
ter the action of the weather for a month or 
two has abated their disagreeableness, and 
food is growing dearer, the birds come to 
them willingly. 

Taking one thing with another, the supply 
of birds’ food does not fail ; but here at the 
North, when there are heavy falls of snow, 
and it lies deep on the earth, as is frequently 
the case before the winter is at an end, the 
prospect for the feathered folk is often du- 
bious. All the delicate species have be- 
taken themselves to the South in good sea- 
80n; but there are brave tribes that remain 
and grow hardy, enduring the cold, and will- 
ing to take their chance as to food; and they 
sing as cheerily as if there were a dinner for 
them on every bush, and the sky were as 
genial as in midsummer. These, when the 
fall of snow comes, hold counsel together, 
and sit a while in a melancholy way, and sur- 
vey the wide, white waste, above which noth- 
ing eatable is to be seen, either for man or 
bird—absolutely nothing but the folded leaf- 
buds, snugly packed away in reserve for the 
coming spring. But despair is not a word 
known to such a buoyant spirit as the chick- 
adee and his associates, and they betake 
themselves with our consent to the haunts 
of men, where they cheerfully accept the 
dry fare in the seed-pods of weed or flower 
still standing in the garden, varied by what 
berries remain on the ornamental shrubs, 
and the crumbs about the door-steps, till a 
thaw settles the snow, when they are back 
to the orchards and woods again. 


A. B. Hanrrs. 





THE HAUNTING FACE. 


SAID: ‘I will not know thee whence thou 
art, 
And, though thor livest, thou art dead to 
me; 
I seal thee in thy coffin, far apart 
From all my life, from all my memory ; 
I weight thee down with firm resolve and 
scorn, 
Within thy outcast’s grave to lie forlorn.” 
And yet, thou hauntest me! 





I said: ‘* O face, I bring thee all my gold, 
With jewels, sandal-wood, and spices rare ; 

I bring the dearest years my life doth hold, 
With hoarded memories, and dreamings 

fair, 
To build a royal tomb where thou in state 
Shalt lie, with guard of honor at the gate.” 
And yet, thou hauntest me ! 


I said: “* Thou art not beautiful, O face! 
Thy cheeks are wan; thy far-off eyes are 
dim, 
But here is one with budding, youthful grace, 
Who proffers me a cup filled to the brim 
With life’s elixir. See! I quaff its wine, 
While love’s enchantment, to the full, is 
mine.” 
And yet, thou hauntest me! 


I said: *‘ The wonders of the world are vast ; 
Mine eyes shall see them.”’ Forth I go, in 
quest 
Of the red-belted lightning, coming fast 
From out the east, and shining toward the 
west ; 
I hunt the northern lights o’er icebergs high ; 
I seek the star-cross in the southern sky. 
And yet, thou hauntest me! 


l said: ‘‘ My heart is failing me for fear ; 
My schemes are shadows, and my hopes a 
dream ; 
I grasp them, and behold! they disappear— 
Nor loves, nor friends, nor joys, are what 
they seem, 
1 will begin anew; I will subject 
Myself, and live the straitest of my sect.’’ 
And yet, thou hauntest me! 


I said: ‘* Art here again, O haunting face ? 
Speak,.then, and take my curse!’ The 
pale lips part: 
“ Thy life’s one love thou canst not thus ef- 
face— 
I but reflect the image in thine heart; 
Thine own heart knows me, though thy lips 
may lie ; 
O false to thine own self! it cannot die, 
This love that haunteth thee!” 


Constanor F. Wootson. 





MISCELLANY. 


MILTON AND SHAKESPEARE. 


OOKS, scarce enough in the days of 
good King Hal and the Maiden Queen, 

had multiplied amazingly by the time of the 
Commonwealth, and Milton was a bookworm 
to the tips of his fingers. Under the last of 
the Tudors a man’s religious opinions, in spite 
of the quarrel with Rome, were a matter of 
little importance, so long as he was content 
not to deny the royal supremacy, and thought 
no foreign prince or potentate hath authority 
within these realms. But, when “that bau- 
ble” had been taken away, when a Puritan 
republic had displaced a splendid monarchy, 
when men cut their love-locks short, prayed 





through their nose, and appealed to the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon, it behooved every 
one to have an opinion upon prevenient grace, 
upon justification by faith, upon regeneration, 
the fruitlessness of symbols and good works, 
and the rest of such obscure matters; and 
upon all and every one of them Milton held 
the very strongest opinions—how Shakespeare 
would have smiled!—and cordially loathed 
those who either had no opinions at all or held 
opinions the very reverse of those entertained 
by himself. All that the Renaissance had 
done for Shakespeare and for the early man- 
hood of the nation he represented, was to 
give him and it a consciousness of their na- 
tive power, and to inspirit them to its unfet- 
tered exercise. While striking off old fetters, 
the fetters of childhood and the unfounded 
fancies of youth, it imposed no new ones, It 
loosened the tongue, without dictating to it 
either style, thoughts, or opinions. But the 
Reformation, as Hallam has said, was just as 
intolerant as the Roman Catholicism against 
which it rebelled ; nay, it was more intolerant 
than Roman Catholicism ever was, till, catch- 
ing fanaticism and narrowness from its rival, 
it searched out man’s secret thoughts and 
sent them to the stake for non-conformity to 
its ddgmas. Learning certainly had in- 
creased, though Puritanism was trying hard 
to check it, by a denunciation of pagan 
writers which almost equaled the virulence 
of the early Christian fathers. Luckily, Mil- 
ton was learned, or, we may add, he would 
have been nothing. He presses the whole of 
Olympus into the service of his peculiar theo- 
logical creed, and so became readable when 
he would otherwise have been intolerable. 
He is a close student, a splendid scholar ; 
and while, as we have said, the Renaissance 
did nothing more for Shakespeare than, so to 
speak, loosen his tongue, the Renaissance and 
the Reformation together moulded Milton’s 
style no less than his thoughts. We must 
not look in him for the turbid stream of elo- 
quence which flows through the works of 
Shakespeare. He is a calm, stately river. 
We shall find no “disordered twigs,” no 
“savagery,” in the whole of Milton’s compo- 
sitions. Every thing in them is well-ordered ; 
we have “hedges even-pleached ;” we bid 
farewell forever to extravagance, to riotous 
imagery, to redundant metaphors, to gorgeous 
pleonasm, to mob-like similes, which jostle 
and run against each other till we do not 
know where one begins and the other ends. 
The reign of excess is over, as is that of tol- 
eration ; and, instead of the “sweet south, 
stealing and giving odors,” we shall have the 
smell of the midnight lamp. 

And, firstly, let us see how the immoder- 
ate has become the measured ; how amplifi- 
cation has yielded to precision, and how a 
style that, as we have said, in the bands of 
Shakespeare resembled the hurling of words 
at each other by inspired giants, has subsided 
into that of the cultured human being, whose 
very sonorousness is calculated : 


“..,. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in it’s evil day, 
Waved round the coast, up-called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wi 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile: 
So numberless were those bad angels seen, 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 
*T wixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires ; 
Till, at a signal given, the uplifted spear 
Of their great sultan, waving to direct 
Their course, in even balance down ey as 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain ; 
A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sone 
Came like a deluge on the south, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands.” 


Here every word is in its proper place; 
there is not a word too much, and the paral- 
lelism of the similes is complete throughout. 
But note how the similes are drawn, not from 
observation, and are not the result of an out- 
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door life, but have been got at by close read- 
ing. We, of course, mean nothing deprecia- 
tory, but the whole passage smells of the 
library, as does nearly every page of “ Para- 
dise Lost.” Milton was, doubtless, blind 
when he wrote the lines we have quoted. But 
be was not always blind, and he had obtained, 
by travel much wider than wag ever granted 
to Shakespeare, a considerable chance in his 
earlier days of large acquaintance with Na- 
ture. But he borrows his similes nearly al- 
ways from books, from what he knew by 
reading, not by observation. He went to 
Italy, yet, from that most suggestive of all 
lands, he brought home only two or three 
images and similes for his great poem, of 
which the innumerable leaves of Vallambrosa, 
and Galileo descrying imagined lands and 
regions in the moon, rivers or mountains in 
her spotty globe, are all that at once rise to 
the memory. Milton had never seen locusts, 
or the land of Nile, Gibraltar, Danaw, or the 
Libyan sands. But he was wonderfully well 
acquainted with them from books, and this 
astounding genius of the study presses them 
into his employ, when Shakespeare would 
have found what he wanted in the next mead- 
ow. Nor can it be urged that Milton, by the 
very nature of his theme, required imposing 
and magnificent subjects from which to bor- 
row his similes. Turn to “Henry VI.” The 
murder of a mighty personage has been com- 
mitted, and people are casting about them 
for the author of the terrific act. How do 
they talk ? 

“* Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest, 

But will suspect *twas he that did the deed?” 


But then Shakespeare knew the habits of 
— and puttocks as well as Milton 
new his Bible or his Tacitus. The one 
lived, breathed, thought, in the open air, the 
other amid a “pile of folios.” Doubtless 
there are passages to be found in Milton, 
more especially in his earlier poems, in “ Co- 
mus,” in “ Lycidas,” in “ L’Allegro,” where 
the descriptions of external Nature smack of 
direct observation, and where his own sight, 
touch, smell, were the stores upon which his 
memory drew. But, in his magnum opus, in 
the “Paradise Lost,” and equally in the 
“ Paradise Regained,” the reader, who is him- 
self a lover of the outer world, misses the 
sense of reality in the majority of the natural 

descriptions : 

“.... Thus was this place 


A happy rural seat of various view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and 


balm, 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable—Heeperian fables true, 
If true, here only—and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hillock, or the a lap 
Of some irriguous valley s) her store ; 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 
On either side umb us grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant. Meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringéd bank, with myrtle crowned, 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply airs, vernal airs, 
reaming Se smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the graces and the hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal spring.” 


This is very beautiful writing, no doubt ; 
but, with the exception of the single, and 
that the simplest line— 


“ Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose," 


it scarcely boasts that indefinable charm 
_ which lurks in the best poetry, and in poet- 

ical descriptions of external Nature most of 
all. Itis “bookish.” How strikingly differ- 
ent from analogous passages in Shakespeare, 
even those which are the least finished and 
the least pretentious! How different, for in- 
stance, even from the speech of Iris to Ceres 
in “ The Tempest :” 





“ Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, es, oats, and pease ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibb sheep, 
And flat meads thatched with stover, them to 


keep ; 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 
Which spo: April at thy hest betrims, 
*To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and thy 
broom groves 
Whese am ated Se dioptondd bachelor i 
ing lass-lorn: thy pole-clip ard, 
And thy sea-marge, sherile, and socky- bard, 
Where thou thyself dost air: the queen o’ the 


e 
Whose watery arch and mes ram I, 
Bids thee leave these, and with her sovereign 


Here & this grass-plot, in this very place, 
To come and sport.” 


When morning, evening, or noon, has to 
be described, Milton, in “ Paradise Lost,” 
has generally recourse to the stalest and 
most literary of devices. Let us give just a 
few examples : 

“.... For the s 
Declined, was hasting now with prone career 
To the ocean isles, and in the ascending scale 
Of heaven the stars that usher evening rose.” 


‘* Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where heaven 
With earth and ocean meets, the setting sun 
Slowly descended, and with right aspect 
Against the eastern gate of paradise 
Leveled his evening rays.” 


*.... Uriel to his charge 
a - 2 that bright beam, whose point now 


Bore him Sage Grenwesd to the sun, now fallen 
Beneath the rés; whither the prime orb, 
Incredibie how swift, had hither rolled 
Diurnal, or this less volubil earth, 

By shorter flight to the east, had left him there, 
Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend.” 

And then, no doubt, follows a well-known 
passage of exquisite beauty, ‘“ Now came still 
evening on,” etc., but it does not prevent the 
poet from immediately afterward falling into 
a repetition of the same bookish trick : 

“ Now had night measured with her shadowy cone 
Half-way up hill this vast sublunar vault.” 

All these instances are culled from one 
single book of “ Paradise Lost.” If we turn 
over the leaves, and dip into the following 
one, we find luscious descriptions of Eden, 
but they are descriptions at second-hand. Let 
everybody judge: 

“So prayed they innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recovered soon and wonted calm, 

On to their morning’s rural work they haste, 

Among sweet dews of flowers ; where any row 

Of fruit-trees over-woody reached too far 

Their — sees boughs, and ed hands to 
check 

Fruitless embraces; or they led the vine 

To wed her elm ; she, spoused about him, twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 

Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 

His barren leaves.’ . 

When Raphael speeds to Eden, at the bid- 
ding of the Almighty, to warn Adam and Eve 
against the meditated wiles of Lucifer, his 
approach to it is thus described : 

“ Their glittering tents he passed, and now is come 
Into the blissful field, through groves of myrr 

d flowering odors, cassia, nard, and balm— 

A wilderness of sweets.” 

Does not one feel tempted to add rather, 
as a completion of the description, instead 
of “a wilderness of sweets,” “a druggist’s 
shop?” For a true wilderness of sweets we 
must go elsewhere : 

**T know a bank whereon the wild-thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nod violet grows: 
uite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
ith sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.” 

Or shall we not turn to Titania’s reproachful 

address to Oberon ? 

“* These are the forgeries of jealousy : 

And never, since the middle summer's spring, 
Met we on bill, in dale, forest, or mead, 

By pavéd fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beachéd margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou has disturbed our 


sport. 
Therefore the winds, pipin to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have suc ed up from the sea 
Contagious fogs. 


. . . 





And through this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter ; ——— frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of crimson rose. 

Tes eontinn 3 L eadnges ~~ ay 

e childing autumn, an; nter, change 
Their woated liveries.” nad 
There is an abyss between these respec- 

tive descriptions, as there is between the 
mental operations which produced them. The 
poetry of Milton, regarded in its full develop- 
ment and distinctive shape, the poetry—that 
is to say, of the Later Manhood of English 
song, has lost the freshness and crispness of 
the earlier days. It is not the poetry of hill, 
dale, forest, and mead; not the poetry of the 
open air, or, if it be, it is of such open air as 
is to be had in the gardens of trim traders, 
comfortable Puritans, who combine with 
gravel-walks and hot-house flowers justifica- 
tion by faith and the lot of the predestined 
for heaven. Milton’s Eden is a well-kept 
middle-class Dissenter’s garden, on a largish 
scale, and when the owner is past middle 
life. He introduces, incongruously enough, 
the names of heathen gods and goddesses, 
but does not succeed thereby in making us 
feel the presence of “universal Pan.” We 
have nothing of the shade of melancholy 
boughs known to Jacques; nothing of the 
rough forest-trees, whither Falstaff is trans- 
ported by the Merry Wives; nothing of the 
bush, brier, park, and pale, of Puck and the 
Fairy. What can be more odd—we had al- 
most said more comical—than Eve’s prepara- 
tion to entertain the angel guest ?— 
“ So saying, with dispatchful looks in haste 

She turns, on hospitable t hts intent, 

What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

What order, eo contrived as not to mix 

Tastes, not well joined, inelegant, but bring 

Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change s 

Bestirs her then, and from each slender stalk 

Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 


She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. For drink the grape 
She crushes, inoffensive must, and meath: 

From many a berry; and from sweet kernels 


P 
She tempers dulcet creams ; nor, these to hold, 
Wants her fit vessels pure ; then strews the 


groun 
With rarest odors from the shrub unfumed.” 


Could there be a more complete picture 
of the housewife of a middle-class English 
household—a more thorough representation 
of the manners and customs of Milton’s core- 
ligionists ? Eve is not content, as we might 
have expected her to be, if she gave Raphael 
any thing at all, with giving him the first 
thing she laid her hands on in so bountiful a 
garden as Eden. She thinks it over, selects, 
combines, makes no end of preparation, 
brings out the home-made wine and sets upon 
the table the best china, the “fit vessels 
pure.” We can only wonder Milton forgot 
the table-cloth. How different was it all a 
century previously, in the early manhood 
stage, in the time of Shakespeare! He, too, 
has a feast to give under supernatural cir- 
cumstances ; but how does he go about it? 
Listen to Titania—worth a thousand Eves— 
giving the four fairies their instructions : 

“ Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in bis walks, and mee n his eyes ; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewbe: f° 
With purple grapes, n figs, and mulberries; 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And, for t tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies. 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes! 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies!" 

From the freshness, freedom, and natural- 
ness of a life spent mostly under the canopy 
of heaven, from the various, accidental, just- 
as-it-may-happen, unconcerned existence of 
early reckless manhood, we have passed to 
the trim parterres, to the garden-plots and 
little conservatories, to the parlors, the des 
serts, and the measured conversation of later 
life.— Temple Bar. 
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AN ECCENTRIC KING. 


When King George of Greece ascended 
the throne of the Hellenes, it was generally 
believed that his reign would be short-lived, 
and that the young gentleman from Denmark 
would speedily fling away his crown, and re- 
turn to his delightful home on the shores of 
the sound. 

The contrary has been the case: the 
Basileus from Denmark is not only a very 
happy man, but also an exceedingly popular 
ruler. Nothing can be less pretentious than 
the manner in which he lives. I brought to 
him a letter of introduction from his father, 
and, it being a very fine September day, 
strolled down between seven and eight o’clock 
in the morning to inquire of the palace-guards 
what hour would be most convenient for the 
king to receive me. To my astonishment, the 
Greek soldier at the gate, in his picturesque 
uniform, replied to me: 

“You can see his majesty now. He is 
always up before six o’clock.” 

This was singular but welcome news to me. 

“ Where may I see the master of cere- 
monies ?” I asked. 

The soldier stared at me. 

“‘ Send in your card by one of those boys 
(pointing to two or three pages loitering about 
the portico), and you will probably be ad- 
mitted at once.” 

Such proved to be the case. Two or three 
minutes afterward I was in the presence of 
the king. Imagine a slender young man of 
twenty-eight, with thin, light-colored hair, a 
very expressive, handsome face, ruddy cheeks, 
dressed in a checkered plaid, with steel- 
framed eye - glasses, small hands, and small 
feet, encased in red- morocco slippers, and 
you have the Basileus before your eyes. 

He glanced over my letter of introduction, 
and then kindly asked me to be seated. 

“ You have come here all the way from 
Copenhagen ?” he asked, 

“ Yes, sire, seven days ago I was yet at 
the Tivoli, and took leave of your royal fa- 
ther.” 

“Oh, yes, he likes to go there, and mingle 
with the people,” said the young king, smil- 
ing, “and to laugh over the farces in the 
open-air theatre.” 

“Your majesty has no theatre here,” I 
remarked ; “it must be a great privation.” 

“ Not at all,” he said; “I believe I would 
have no time to go, if there was a good one 
in Athens. Iam very busy. Look at this,” 
he added, showing me a pile of manuscript ; 
“T am writing.” 

“ Writing!” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

The king laughed. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ writing a book.” 

I took the liberty to ask on what subject. 

“On the ‘ Bees of Hymettus.’ Times must 
have changed greatly, or the ancient Hellenes 
must have been poor judges of honey. Wait!” 

He jumped up, and brought a tumbler 
filled with honey and a teaspoon. “‘ Taste 
this.” 

I did so, while he looked at me expectantly. 

“ Ts it good ?” he asked. 

“ Not very,” I said. “Not near so good 
as Danish honey.” 

“ That is just what I am going to prove in 
my book.” 

He asked me to accompany him to his 
cabinet. It was a small room full of chemical 
crucibles, and glasses covered with waxed 
paper. 

“ Here,” said the king, “ are ninety differ- 
ent sorts of honey—even from Australia and 
New Zealand. Hymettus honey ranks far be- 
low most of them.” 

His majesty made me taste half a dozen 
different kinds. 

_ I asked him if he thought that, in olden 
Mer the busy bees of Hymettus had done 
etter. 





“ T incline to that opinion,” he answered ; 
“and Iam sure I have found out the true 
reason. The climate of Greece is no longer 
what it was two thousand years ago. That is 
my discovery,” he added, almost triumpbant- 
ly; “and, it I can prove the assertion, am I 
not entitled to some philosophical honors ?”’ 

I ventured to ask for the reasons of this 
belief. 

“ Ah!” he said, laughing; “that is my 
secret. But, believe me, I am well fortified 
with arguments. I have my classics at my 
fingers’-ends, and I have waded through an 
enormous quantity of learned literature.” 

I asked the king whether he devoted his 
leisure hours entirely to this branch of study. 

“ No, no,” he said, eagerly ; “ to my birds. 
Will you see my aviary?” 

There was no refusing, of course. And 
so I followed his majesty into the court-yard, 
where he showed me a truly superb aviary. 

I expressed my surprise, and he said, with 
genuine pride gleaming from his eyes : 

“Ts it not beautiful? But it cost me a 
great deal of money—almost more than I was 
able to afford.” 

And now he showed me his pets—the fa- 
mous five trained magpies. He took off his 
hat, and placed five bright brass rings on his 
h The magpies took them from him one 
after another ; and then he whistled, and they 
brought them back to where they had got 
them. They also placed themselves, at his 
command, upon his head, forming a sort of 
crown ; and when he shouted “ Oikon!” (Go 
home !), they flew back to their cote. Another 
curiosity, was a tame vulture, of gigantic size, 
captured near the site of ancient Delphi. At 
the king’s call, the terrible creature placed 
itself with both legs on his shoulders, I in- 
stinctively shrank back from the vulture ; 
but the king said : 

“Never mind, old Miltiades is very good- 
natured. He will now shake hands with you.” 

Sure enough, Miltiades grasped my shrink- 
ing hand with an antique grip worthy of his 
namesake, and with an exceedingly ludicrous 
air of gravity. 

The king then ordered him to retire, but 
the bird was evidently reluctant. The king 
ordered a piece of meat to be brought to Mil- 
tiades, who thereupon withdrew, with an un- 
mistakable air of satisfaction, while his ma- 
jesty proudly told me that he alone had 
trained the bird to all this. 

We ventured into the palace, and the king 
kindly showed me the most remarkable apart- 
ments, chatting all the while about his par- 
ents and his brothers and sisters. He ex- 
pressed his regret that naughty little Thyra, 
as he called his youngest sister, was also to 
be married to horrible, foggy England, which 
he seemed to hold in especial abhorrence. 

“IT suppose,” I said, “ your majesty will 
be present at the wedding ?” 

“ Not if it comes off in England, I was 
there once six months, and hardly ever saw a 
sunny day. Now, I have become so accus- 
tomed to the glorious sun, that I cannot live 
without it.” 

I was over an hour with this eccentric 
young king. He was the soul of simplicity 
and kindness. His subjects like him, and he 
is happy. How few kings are there like him! 
—Translated for the Journat from the Baltic 
Gazette. 


_—++-— 
MRS. BROWNING. 


“Mrs. Browning and her writings claim 
affectionate commemoration on the part of 
those who knew her personally, and consider 
the high place she must ever hold among the 
recognized poetesses of this country. In the 
first class only five can be named—Joanna 
Baillie and Miss Mitford, in right of their 
tragedies (the former, too, one of Great Brit- 
ain’s most exquisite lyrists); Mrs. Hemans, 





the musical, Ligh-hearted, and impassioned ; 
and herself—less complete in execution, it 
may be, than the three women of genius al- 
ready named, but bolder in imagination and 
deeper in learning, with a wider (and wilder) 
flow of inspiration than any of those with 
whom she is here classed. She has a place 
of her own—rare, noble, daring, and pure 
beyond reproach—in the Golden Book of 
gifted women. There has been only one 
since, Adelaide Anne Procter, less ambitious, 
perhaps, than her predecessors, but, as a 
lyrist, more complete, more delicate—not less 
original, therefore, than any among them, 
whose verses have a beauty and a finish that 
owe nothing to any model. 

“Tt must be at least thirty years ago that 
I was startled by a new pleasure—a published 
ballad, signed, I think, with only initials—in 
The New Monthly Magazine—‘The Romaunt 
of Margret.’ I got it by heart: if I copied it 
once, I copied it ten times, and must have 
made myself a nuisance, as immature enthu- 
siasts are apt to do, by talking of it, in sea- 
son and out of season, as an appearance of a 
strange, seizing, original genius. I was 
doubted and put aside accordingly, in obedi- 
ence to English law and usage, which (as it 
were) make us set our teeth and lean our 
backs against the door whenever the same is 
to be opened to a real novelty. The chance, 
however, that brought me to the knowledge 
of that munificent man and indulgent friend, 
John Kenyon, Miss Barrett’s relative, brought 
me also the privilege of writing to one whom 
I so sincerely admired, and of being on the 
list of those to whom she was willing te 
write. 

“Tn those days, no other intercourse was 
possible; for she was an invalid—thought to 
be a helpless one—as such, not to be intruded 
on (were the candidates as persevering, 
gifted, and charming as the American ‘inter- 
viewers’) save by a very few old friends, 

“Her letters ought to be published. In 
power, versatility, liveliness, and finesse ; in 
perfect originality of glance, and vigor of 
grasp at every topic of the hour; in their en- 
thusiastic preferences, prejudices, and incon- 
sistencies, I have never met with any, written 
by men or by women, more brilliant, sponta- 
neous, and characteristic. This was her 
form of conversation. I have never done a 
duty more against the grain than in restoring 
those addressed to me to their rightful pos- 
sessor—the true poet whom she married, 
after an intimacy suspected by none save a 
very few, under circumstances of no ordinary 
romance, and in marrying whom she secured 
for the residue of her life an emancipation 
from prison and an amount of happiness de- 
lightful to think of, as falling to the lot of 
one who, from a darkened chamber, had still 
exercised such a power of delighting others. 
It was more like a fairy tale than any thing 
in real life I have ever known, to read, one 
morning, in the papers, of her marriage with 
the author of ‘ Paracelsus,’ and to learn, in 
the course of the day, that not only was she 
married, but that she was absolutely on her 
way to Italy. The energy and resolution im- 
plied were amazing on the part of one who 
had long, as her own poems tell us, resigned 
herself to lie down and die. I cannot recol- 
lect when I have been more moved and ex- 
cited by any surprise, beyond a circle of my 
immediate hopes and fears. 

“ Every letter of hers from Florence told 
me of one prospect after another brighten- 
ing, of one hope after another fulfilled—told 
with a piquant originality and prejudice not 
to be overstated nor under-praised. 

“T never met Mrs, Browning face to face 
till after her return to England, The time is 
too recent for me to tell how we met—as cor- 
respondents who had become friends. And 
her indulgent friendship never failed me to 
the last, in spite of serious differences of 
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opinion concerning a matter which she took 
terribly to heart—the strange, weird question 
of mesmerism, including clairvoyance. To the 
marvels of these two phenomena (admitting 
both as incomplete discoveries) she lent an 
ear as credulous as her trust was sincere and 
her heart high-minded. But with women far 
more experienced in falsity than one so noble 
and one who bad been so secluded from the 
world as herself, after they have once crossed 
the threshold, there is seldom chance of 
after-retreat. Only they become bewildered 
by their tenacious notions of loyalty. It is 
over these very best and most generous of 
their sex that impostors have the most power. 
They are no matches, as men are, for those 
miserable creatures who creep about with in- 
sinuating manners, and would pass off leger- 
demain, the tricks of cup and ball, for real, 
portentous discoveries. 

“T have never seen one more nobly simple, 
more entirely guiltless of the feminine pro- 
pensity of talking for effect, more earnest in 
assertion, more gentle yet pertinacious in 
difference, than she was. Like all whose 
early nurture has chiefly been from bvoks, 
she had a child’s curiosity regarding the life 
beyond her books, coexisting with opinions 
accepted as certainties concerning things of 
which (even with the intuition of genius) she 
could know little. She was at once forbear- 
ing and dogmatic, willing to accept differ- 
ences, resolute to admit no argument; with- 
out any more practical knowledge of social 
life than a nun might have, when, after long 
years, she emerged from her cloister and her 
shroud. How she used her experiences as a 
great poetess, is to be felt and is evidenced 
in her ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ after every allowance 
has been made for an extreme fearlessness 
in certain passages of the story and forms of 
expression, and that want of finish in execu- 
tion with which almost all her efforts are 
a re of Henry Fothergill 
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TESTS OF GREATNESS. 


If all the untested generalizations and con- 
notations that are accepted in the world were 
brought to book, and, when found wanting, 
ordered to execution, there would be much 
slaughter. Only platoon-firing on a large 
scale would meet the case. When we use 
the words “a great man,” have we any defi- 
nite idea of what we mean? Here I foresee 
somebody will make answer, “ No, not a defi- 
nite idea, but a workable one.” Now, fine 
words are all very well, but not if they help 
us to err and go astray like lost sheep when 
we might do better. 

I remember reading that all great men are 
eat eaters. Does anybody believe this? 
et there is a share of sense in it. In hu- 

man beings who do much work, there must 
be great vital force; the furnace must burn 
well; and it seems to follow that it must take 
in plenty of fuel.. But, after all, that does 
not follow ; for it is conceivable that one fur- 
nace might have greater power than another 
of extracting force from the same amount of 
fuel. One has seen it contended that the 
mental power of a woman is equal to a man's, 
because the woman’s intellect has less driving 
power, and works with less waste. As I sat 
and heard this from a lady-lecturer once, I 
had ‘in my mind a picture which would not 
have pleased her much—ladies are so serious. 
It was a picture of Leech’s in Punch. The 
train was on the point of starting; all the 
passengers but two had taken their places ; 
the.wife was beckoning madly from her seat 
in the carriage; the guards and the husband 
were frantic ; but nothing would induce the 
tall, stout nurse, baby in arms, to hurry to 
her place. She would give the enraged hus- 
band a leisurely explanation of the necessity 
she had felt under of looking after the plate, 





etc., ete., etc. It is certainly true that (lov- 
able) women are deficient in “ driving force,” 
and long may they keep so, thought I. 

However, this is a digression. It has 
been contended that the difference between 
genius and ordinary faculty consists in the 
greater or less power of assimilating certain 
kinds of nutriment. This looks as if the gulf 
between producing beef-tea and producing an 
Aristotle could not be very great. (Here the 
scientific expert turneth up his nose, snort- 
eth, saith: “ This sciolistis ill-read ; knoweth 
not of Biology; is in the gall of ante-Evolu- 
tional bitterness and the bond of pre-Dar- 
winian iniquity.”) 

But, then, every ‘man of genius is not a 
great man. I have read, again, that every 
great man is, by the definition, in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. But why is he? 
And how are we to know the spirit of the 

e? What sort of man was Spinoza, and 
what sort of spirit of the age was he in har- 
mony with? I could easily, but decline at 
present for good reasons, make out a very 
puzzling list for you. And, even when you 
had very plausibly made out your spirit of 
the age and your harmony of your great man 
with it, I should say, “ All this is an ex post 
facto hash of uncertainties.” I repéat the 
question, What és the spirit of the age? You 
may think you have got it; and yet all the 
while some trifle is happening round the cor- 
ner which will flood the world with quite an- 
other “spirit” before the hands have been 
round the clock. “The stone that the build- 
ers rejected,” and so forth. But I did not 
mean to be so serious. I was thinking, when 
I wrote “round the corner,” of Sam Weller 
and Mary: “ Ah, my dear, if you know’d who 
was here, you’d change your note, as the 
hawk observed to hisself vith a cheerful laugh 
ven he beerd the nightingale a singin’ round 
a corner” (I have not read “ Pickwick ” 
since the Deluge, and Ware say that is wrong). 
But in one thing I am quite serious—there is 
always something waiting round a corner with 
a cheerful laugh ; all is influx and efflux; and 
to say that such a man is great, partly be- 
cause he is in harmony with the spirit of the 
age, is only giving one a nut to crack, which, 
ten to one, when cracked is empty. 

The first time I ever asked myself what a 
great man is, was, I remember, when I read 
Channing on Napoleon Bonaparte. He says 
something like this: “ It would be idle to in- 
quire whether he was great or not; the man 
who, in a few years, has changed the face of 
Europe has taken out of our hands the ques- 
tion whether he shall be called great.” Here, 
then, was a first glimmer of guidance. We 
call a man great primarily with reference to 
the force he shows. But there is necessarily 
great uncertainty in all sych classifications. 
It is possible—nay, arguable—tkat Watts’s 
“ Divine and Moral Songs ” have had as much 
effect on the world as Napoleon’s victories, 
but I hope no one would call Watts a great 
man. 

And I also hope no one will take this play- 
ful chatter of mine for more than it is meant. 

atthew 
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TEMPER. 


There seems a peculiar tendency in men 
to change the meaning or to abandon the use 
of words by which they express the more in- 
timate relations and emotions, the events that 
happen to us all, or the temperament and dis- 
position that characterize each one of us. It 
matters not how fit the word is for its work ; 
it must go when its time comes. Men no 
longer wed but marry; we give up sweet- 
heart to the vulgar without an equivalent ; 
and that fine word humor has so changed its 
meaning that, when Addison says “no man 
ought to be tolerated in an habitual humor 
by any who do not wait on him for bread,” 





the modern reader has to consider before he 
apprebends his exact meaning. The vocabu- 
lary of one generation does not suit the needs 


-of the next. Sometimes we amplify and 


sometimes we condense. But, however the 
pen expresses itself, it inscribes at the same 
time a date to be detected by posterity. 
Through what a quaint series of archaisms 
does Anthony Wood endeavor to give variety 
to the announcement of death, as one after 
another he closes his biographical record, 
seeking to adapt it to the worth and charac- 
ter of each! The saint surrenders up his 
pious soul, the player makes his last exit, a 
clap did usher Davenant to his grave; one 
concludes his last day, another pays his last 
debt, another gives up the ghost, another 
yields to Nature. To be born is to receive 
his first breath ; to die, to surrender up his 
last; andsoon. Modern biographers, seeing 
that one event happens to all, give up the 
hope of exciting new reflections in the read- 
er, and resign themselves to the bare record, 
“he died.” Thus the ingenuities of compo- 
sition exercise themselves by turns in differ- 
ent fields. We are simple where our prede- 
cessors were moral and didactic. 

But it is in what concerns the inner man 
that we note more particularly this law of 
change. The complexities of the subject, the 
difficulties of analysis, the perversions of 
satire and irony, all tend to it. The term 
that satisfies one age fails to say what the 
next wants to have said. What breadth, no- 
bleness, and benignity, for instance, our an- 
cestors saw in the quality good-nature! but 
humanity was not amiable enough to allow 
of its continuance in this first meaning. It 
had lost it in Dryden’s time, who “ would 
fain bring back good-nature to its original 
signification of virtue,” though the change he 
notices is rather an adulteration than actual 
change, an excellence degraded into an easi- 
ness of nature. The change in the word 
which heads our subject is more fundamental. 
Temper, familiarly used, may be said to have 
turned round in its meaning within the last 
two or three hundred years, It used to be 
the atmosphere of the soul applied generally 
in a favorable sense. “ Restore yourselves 
unto your tempers,” writes Ben Jonson. Now- 
adays when a man is in a temper, if we dare, 
we bid him come out of it. True, to lose 
temper is still to lose serenity. ‘* Keep your 
temper” is still familiar counsel: we so far 
hold to the old turn of phrase; but now to 
have temper is to be disturbed and disturbing. 
But here in we condense where our fore- 
fathers amplified. By what various epithets 
they indicated stormy, disordered, irascible 
natures! They were peevish, froward, sour, 
petulant, waspish, angry, fuming, shrewd. 
They had their masculine and feminine ad- 
jectives. The men were choleric, the women 
were curst. The men raged, the women had 
their glouting humors, fits, and vapors; they 
were scolds, they were jades, they were 
shrews and vixens. For all this, whether in 
man or woman, we substitute, in common 
parlance, one generic term, temper as a pos- 
session, ill temper as its manifestation. The 
affix “bad” or “ill” —a bad temper, ill-tem- 
pered—is so modern that we should scarcely 
find it in any book more than a hundred years 
old ; sweet temper occurring earlier than the 
reverse. We say common parlance, for no 
doubt it was its introduction into common 
use which caused the change of meaning. 
Now, Nature with the vulgar has never been 
much used in a personal sense. With them 
it is the nature of things or of work, not of 
man. The countryman understood the nature 
of all farm-labor ; good food loses its nature 
under adverse condition. The cynicism of 
would-be wit transposed good-nature in mab 
into a vapid quality, no vulgar handling. But 
with ¢emper it is different. So soon as it 
slipped into conversational use it altered its 
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meaning by a sort of necessity ; for the com- 


mon run of people think of nothing in the - 


abstract, and temper does not come under 
consideration at all with the vulgar but as a 
thing disturbed and causing disturbance. 
“ Keep your temper,” says mild Mrs. Lirriper 
to her fiery subordinate, applying the term 
here in its primitive sense. “I'll show them 
the sort of temper I keep,” is the virago’s 
reply. “All of us has our tempers,” says 
the maid of her fellow-servants ; “ but I think 
his is the worst.” ‘ What sort of temper ?” 
asks the lady. ‘“ Ma’am, she hasn’t one,” is 
the favorable rejoinder. We have all found 
that, however curious the distinction between 
one form of diseased temper and another, the 
troublesome and vexatious qualities of one 
and all have a common resemblance. They 
all make themselves unpleasantly felt, all dis- 
turb our peace, all suggest the same precau- 
tions, all arouse, though in various degrees, a 
kindred irritation. Whether the man is sul- 
len or snappish, crabbed or snarling, fretful 
or furious, it is equally wisdom to let the 
sleeping dog lie so long as sleep it will.— 
Blackwood, 


—_—>— 


JOHN STUART MILD’S MARRIED 
LIFE. 


Between the time of which I have now 
spoken and the present, took place the most 
important events of my private life. The 
first of these was my marriage, in April, 1851, 
to the lady whose incomparable worth had 
made her friendship the greatest source to me 
both of happiness and of improvement, dur- 
ing many years in which we never expected 
to be in any closer relation to one anoth- 
er. Ardently as I should have aspired to 
this complete union of our lives at any time 
in the course of my existence at which it had 
been practicable, I, as much as my wife, 
would far rather have foregone that privilege 
forever, than have owed it to the premature 
death of one for whom I had the sincerest re- 
spect, and she the strongest affection. That 
event, however, having taken place in July, 
1849, it was granted to me to derive from 
that evil my own greatest good by adding to 
the partnership of thought, feeling, and writ- 
ing, which had long existed, a partnership of 
our entire existence. For seven and a half 
years that blessing was mine; for seven and 
a half only! Ican say nothing which could 
describe, even in the faintest manner, what 
that loss was and is. But, because I know 
that she would have wished it, I endeavor to 
make the best of what life I have left, and to 
work on for her purposes with such dimin- 
ished strength as can be derived from thoughts 
of her, and communion with her memory. 

When two persons have their thoughts 
and speculations completely in common; 
when all subjects of intellectual or moral in- 
terest are discussed between them in daily 
life, and probed to much greater depths than 
are usually or conveniently sounded in writ- 
ings intended for general readers ; when they 
set out from the same principles, and arrive 
at their lusions by pr pursued 
jointly, it is of little in respect 
to the question of originality, which of them 
holds the pen; the one who contributes least 
to the composition may contribute most to 
the thought; the writings which result are 
the joint product of both, and it must often 
be impossible to disentangle their respective 
parts, and affirm that this belongs to one and 
that to the other. In this wide sense, not 
only during the years of our married life, but 
during many of the years of confidential 
friendship which preceded, all my published 
writings were as much her work as mine; 
her share in them constantly increasing as 
years advanced. But, in certain cases, what 
belongs to her can be distinguished, and spe- 
Cially identified. Over and above the gen- 











eral influence which her mind had over mine, 
the most valuable ideas and features in these 
joint productions—those which have been 


. most fruitful of important results, and have 


contributed most to the success and reputa- 
tion of the works themselves—originated with 
her, were emanations from her mind, my part 
in them being no greater than in any of the 
thoughts which I found in previous writers, 
and made my own only by incorporating them 
with my own system of thought. During the 
greater part of my literary life I have per- 
formed the office in relation to her, which 
from a rather early period I had considered 
as the most useful that I was qualified to 
take in the domain of thought, that of an in- 
terpreter of original thinkers, and mediator 
between them and the public; for I had al- 
ways a humble opinion of my own powers as 
an original thinker, except in abstract sci- 
ence (logic, metaphysics, and the theoretic 
principles of political economy and politics), 
but thought myself much superior to most 
of my contemporaries in willingness and 
ability to learn from everybody; as I found 
hardly any one who made such a point of ex- 
amining what was said in defense of all opin- 
ions, however new or however old, in the con- 
viction that, even if they were errors, there 
might be a substratum of truth underneath 
them, and that in any case the discovery of 
what it was that made them plausible would 
be a benefit to truth. I had, in consequence, 
marked this out as a sphere of usefulness in 
which I was under a special obligation to 
make myself active: the more so, as the ac- 
quaintance I had formed with the ideas of the 
Coleridgians, of the German thinkers, and of 
Carlyle, all of them fiercely opposed to the 
mode of thought in which I had been brought 
up, had convinced me that, along with much 
error, they possessed much truth, which was 
veiled from minds otherwise capable of re- 
ceiving it by the transcendental and mystical 
phraseology in which they were accustomed 
to shut it up, and from which they neither 
cared, nor knew how, to disengage it; and I 
did not despair of separating the truth from 
the error, and exposing it in terms which 
would be intelligible and not repulsive to 
those on my own side in philosophy. Thus 
prepared, it will easily be believed that, when 
I came into close intellectual communion with 
a person of the most eminent faculties, whose 
genius, as it grew and unfolded itself in 
thought, continually struck out truths far in 
advance of me, but in which I could not, as I 
had done in those others, detect any mixture 
of error, the greatest part of my mental 

wth consisted in the assimilation of those 
truths, and the most valuable part of my in- 
tellectual work was in building the bridges 
and clearing the paths which connected them 
with my general system of thought.—Awufo- 
biography of John Stuart Mill. 


—+— 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ABD-EL- 
KADER. 


BY JULES JANIN. 


It was in the summer of 1871 when I saw 
Abd-el-Kader for the first time in my life. 
We were both going from Lyons to Mar- 
seilles. The train was crowded, and the con- 
ductor mysteriously led me to a coupé, which 
was occupied by a dusky old Arab, with 
sharp features, frosted hair and beard, but 
with two black eyes as piercing as those of 
the late lamented General Lamoriciére. Of 
the general I thought as I took my seat oppo- 
site the old son of the desert, little think- 
ing that the old man seated before me was 
Lamoriciére’s illustrious captive, Abd-el-Ka- 
der! I did not learn this fact, however, un- 
til an hour afterward, when the train stopped 
at Zore, and he bought a copy of the Mar- 
seilles . Something he read in the 





journal seemed to excite him intensely. He 
uttered an exclamation of impatience, and, 
laying the paper on his lap, looked at me as 
if anxious to say something. 

I spoke to him, and he answered me in 
very good French. The cause of his irritation 
was a decree of government concerning Al- 


geria. He explained to me why the decree 
was injudicious. What he said was terse and 
to the point. 


“Why do you not lay your views before 
President Thiers?” I asked. 

He smiled a moment, almost sadly, it 
seemed to me, and then replied : 

“T am probably the last man whom M. 
Thiers would consult on the subject.” 

“ Why?” I asked, in surprise. 

“T am Abd-el-Kader,” said the old man, 
quietly. 

I felt like springing to my feet, so unex- 
pected was this announcement. I then warm- 
ly shook him by the hand, and introduced. 
myself. The great African chieftain had 
actually read some of my writings, and he 
mentioned a few things I published many 
years ago in the Livre des Cent-et-Un. 1com- 
plimented him on the fluency with which he 
expressed himself in our lan ‘ 

“ Oh,” he answered, laughing, “I learned 
that easily enough. I had plenty of leisure 
in France for that. All my children speak 
French like natives.” 

I asked him how many children he had. 
He said seven, four daughters and three sons. 
The daughters are all married. Two live in 
Constantinople, one in Alexandria, and one 
in Marseilles. He was going to see the lat- 
ter, who had recently made him a grandfa- 
ther. Two of his sons are officers in the 
Egyptian army, and the youngest, the fa- 
ther’s favorite, Belem-Ain, is a pupil in the 
military school of St.-Cyr. 

Abd-el-Kader was very talkative. He in- 
tended to take the steamer for Alexandria at 
Marseilles, and go to Mecca. He said he 
would greatly like to visit Algeria in his old 
age; but the government would not hear of 
it. In effect, he said M. Thiers had always 
disliked him, and would greatly prefer to 
have him confined again. 

I was greatly interested in all the old man 
had to say. His health, he said, was bad. 
The climate of Asia Minor had affected it. 
He would prefer living in Cairo, but the khé- 
dive was opposed to it. 

I wanted to know how he generally spent 
his time. ‘*I read and write,” he said, and 
he added that he had learned both only after 
he was forty years old. A learned Jewish rab- 
bi, M. Ferrati, of Toulouse, was his teacher. I 
wish I could give my readers a verbatim re- 
port of what this remarkable man’s opinions 
on our prominent writers were. I asked him 
if he liked Lamartine. ‘“ No,” he said; 
“Lamartine’s ‘ Voyage in Orient’ is full of 
untruths.” He was enthusiastic in praise of 
Dumas. “‘ Monte Cristo,’” he remarked, “is 
a magnificent fairy-tale.” 

The conversation then returned to Al- 
geria. Abd-el-Kader deplored what the 
French Government had done there since 
1848. He said that year after year he had 
remonstrated against it, but he had preached 
to deaf ears. He grew very sad as he said 
this. Still, he admitted that civilization 
might do much for Northern Africa. 

Then we spoke of the war. “I was most 
of the time at Broussa,” he said, “ but mes- 
sengers brought me the papers from Constan- 
tinople every day. I often walked miles to 
meet them, so great was my impatience.” 
This is a curious result, too, of modern prog- 
ress; a desert chief impatiently looking for 
the morning papers ! 

Hours rolled by without my — it. 
At last we thundered into the depot at Mar. 
seilles, and we had to part. I shook the old 
chief warmly by the hand as we alighted. 
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On the platform he was received by his son- 
in-law, an Egyptian merchant, surrounded by 
half a dozen dusky attendants, and I went to 
the Grand Hétel.— Translated for the JournaL 
from Exquisses d Aujourd’ hui. 





A FORGOTTEN EMPEROR. 


He who passes through the upper streets 
of Prague, the beautiful capital of Bohemia, 
about noontime on fine days, will be certain 
to meet, in the neighborhood of the Hradschin, 
an old, slender man, dressed in a very ordi- 
nary suit of black, and walking in a painful, 
shuffling manner, and leaning every now and 
then on his cane to take breath. Many of 
those whom he meets stand still and look af- 
ter the old man with a curious air. The beg- 

run toward him as soon as they catch 
sight of him, to whom he gives a few pieces 
silver. 

No one who looks at this singular figure, 
who resembles more a subordinate govern- 
ment functionary on half-pay, than one that 
has moved in the upper spheres of society, 
will suspect for a moment that the old man 
has once played a conspicuous part in the 
history of the world. And yet he is not only 
a prince “born in the purple,” but for many 
years wore one of the proudest crowns in the 
Old World. 

This aged habitué of the promenade, near 
the Hradschin of Prague, is no other than 
the ex-Emperor Ferdinand of Austria, who 
occupied the throne of the Hapsburgs during 
that eventful period (1834-1848) when their 
power was at the highest and at the low- 
est ebb. When he ascended the throne, 
after the death of Francis II,, the influ- 
ence of Austria, under the guidance of 
the cunning Metternich, was paramount 
in Europe. The policy of Austria at that 
time toward its foreign provinces was piti- 
less. The Italians, especially, were treated 
with remorseless cruelty. Poor Ferdinand, 
whose mental faculties never were the bright- 
est, was kept by his designing and impe- 
rious chancellor in entire ignorance of the 
atrocities which were committed in his 
name. Metternich troubled the poor man 
as little as possible with state affairs. He 
allowed him to enjoy himself in his work- 
shop as a cabinet-maker, where he probably 
passed the happiest hours of his life. He was 
always averse to appearing in public, and his 
participation, in uniform, in military reviews, 
was absolutely painful to behold. Yet he was 
an amiable, kind-hearted man. Whenever a 
woman in distress, praying for some favor, 
succeeded in penetrating to him, he not only 
immediately granted her petition, but was 
moved to tears by her fervent gratitude. 
Whatever his expenses left him of his civil 
list he spent in charities. When he drove 
out in the Prater, his carriage was constant- 
ly surrounded by clamorous beggars, and he 
would not allow his attendants to drive them 
away. 
Had he been a sterner man, he would have 
certainly forfeited his life at the breaking out 
of the Revolution of March, 1848 ; but the in- 
furiated populace of Vienna treated the poor 
emperor with extreme respect, and laid all 
the infamies committed during his reign upon 
the shoulders of Metternich. 

After the expulsion of the latter, poor 
Ferdinand II. found a worse oppressor in his 
imperious sister-in-law, the Archduchess So- 
phia, who constantly urged him to sanction 
her despotic measures. The emperor steadily 
refused, but often said he would be only too 
glad to get rid of the cares of government. 

At length, when his strength was ex- 
hausted, he threw down his crown, and re- 
tired to Prague, where he has since lived in 
obscurity. He never goes to public enter- 
tainments, and rarely leaves the Hradschin, 
except to take a brief walk. His family pays 
no attention to him whatever. His only com- 





panions are two old servants, who have been 
with him from his youth. All the pleasure he 
has consists in making little ingenious toys 
in his cabinet-making shop. He has an un- 
doubted talent in that direction. 

He never reads newspapers, and hardly 
ever opens a book: Few visitors call upon 
him, except some priests, who converse with 
him on religious matters. He dislikes to have 
his reign alluded to, and, whenever it is men- 
tioned, immediately changes the subject. 

His table is simpler than that of his ser- 
vants. He never drinks wine, and has never 
used tobacco in his life. His bedroom looks 
like a chapel. There are four large crucifixes 
init. Such is the evening of the life of this 
modern Diocletian.— 7 ranslated for the Jour- 
nat from Das Neue Blatt. 





THE PLEASURES OF THE DULL. 


Tormented by the pains of thinking I have 
often envied the placid peace of those ws. can- 
not think at all. How delightful it must be, 
I have said to myself, to be able to hold the 
most utterly contradictory views on all things, 
divine and human, without the faintest suspi- 
cion as to their inconsistency, or any logical 
horror of inconsistency itself! Women, with 
occasional exceptions, are not much troubled 
by such inconsistencies. Are they, therefore, 
less happy than men? How soothing it must 
be to be hopelessly incapable of syllogisms ! 
What pangs is not a mind spared that refuses 
to admit that if A is B, and C is A, therefore 
C is also B! What admirable wives and 
mothers and daughters there are, and what 
praiseworthy country parsons too, to whom 
all this bepuzzlement about A, B, and ©, is as 
unintelligible as a conjurer’s gibberish ! Sup- 
posing it were suddenly proved that all our 
astronomers are wrong, and that the sun real- 
ly goes round the earth, what horrible ago- 
nies should we thinking people endure who 
believe in mathematics and the multiplication- 
table, and what a hideous skepticism would 
darken the rest of our lives! Yet the un- 
thinking multitude would be unmoved by a 
single painful thought, and would dress, dine, 
digest, and sleep, as unconcernedly as if Co- 
pernicus and Newton had never existed. 

Then, again, there is that enviable capaci- 
ty for enjoying many things which, in my 
unfortunate state of culture, 1 do detest. I 
never walk through an old house, filled with 
eighteenth-century furniture, without envying 
the simplicity and credulity of my ancestors. 
How easily must that generation have been 
pleased which saw beauty in those spindle- 
legged chairs and tables, and which could 
plaster up a Gothic roof or screen, and paint 
some venerable oak-carving a pale-blue color, 
and find itself refreshed by the effect! There 
are limits, indeed, to one’s envy of the non- 
culture—I will not call it the barbarism—of 
the past. By no possible effort of sympathy 
can I wish to feel as those felt who delighted 
to contemplate King George IV., in his tight 
coat and silk stockings, sitting upon his roy- 
al sofa, with arm outstretched, as depicted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

As to the amount of happiness connected 
with the mutabilities of ladies’ dress, on the 
other hand, my thoughts are much exercised. 
Does it, or does it not, add to the enjoyment 
of one’s whole life to be able to be equally 
delighted with a mass of false hair of reddish 
hue at the back of one’s head, and a mass of 
false hair, made white with powder, on the 
top of one’s head, and a head without any 
false hair at all? Take the whole amount of 
rapture which one has ever experienced from 
the contemplation of the Venus of Milo, and 
consider whether it is equal, in the long-run, 
to the daily self-complacency of the simple 
soul that is conscious of being always clothed 
as fashion demands, whether fashion pre- 
scribes four-and-twenty inches or three yards 
as the diameter of her gown. I go, perhaps, 





to a gayly-dressed evening gathering, where 
every woman, whether old or young, is décol- 
letée, in varying degrees of exposure. What 
necks do I see! What shoulders! What 
complexions! Yet are not those smiling 
creatures happy, whose skins are as nearly 
as possible the same color as their dresses ? 
Is the enjoyment of that amiable female 
marred by the thought that she has clothed 
herself in a hue which brings out most forci- 
bly the sad fact that time is beginning its 
ravages upon her face and arms? And are 
women generally to be pitied because they 
are for the most part unaware of the fact that 
good-looking arms are not common, and that 
arms which are not good-looking had better 
be encased in some pleasant-looking sleeves 
than paraded before the public gaze? These 
are difficult questions for him to settle who 
speculates on the advantages of the culture 
of to-day.— Cornhill. 





GEORGE GROTE. 


The historian of Greece, one of the few se- 
rious English men of letters who has made his 
mark all the world over, within the past half- 
century,was for many years indulgently kind to 
me. A more noble-hearted and accomplished 
gentleman than he who has departed full of 
years, and rich in honors, I have never seen. 
When the word “gentleman” is used, it is 
with express reference to that courtesy and 
consideration of manner, which appears to 
me dying out of the world. Four men that I 
have known, the late Duc de Gramont, the 
Duke of Ossuna, the late Duke of Beaufort, 
and Mr. Grote, in their high-breeding and def- 
erence to women, in their instinctive avoid- 
ance of any topic or expression which could 
possibly give pain, recur to me as unpara- 
goned. But the three men first named had 
little beyond their manner by way of charm- 
ing or influencing society. Mr. Grote, as a 
man holding those most advanced ideas, which 
were at war with every aristocratic tradition 
and institution, a man with vigorous pur- 
poses, and ample and various stores of thought, 
might well have been allowed to dispense with 
form, and smoothness, and ceremony. But 
he showed how these could be combined with 
the most utter sincerity. If, at times, he was 
elaborate in conversation, with little humor 
of expression, though not without a sense of 
it in others, he was never overweening. He 
stands in a place of his own, among all the 
superior men to whom I have ever looked up. 

He was a skeptic as regards matters of 
religious faith, to the very core. But he was 
keenly alive to the truth that, to force ex- 
treme opinions, not called for, on those hav- 
ing other convictions, is an abuse of freedom 
of thought and of speech which no large- 
minded man will permit himself. There was 
neither craft nor cowardice in this reticence. 
Had fortune, or worldly position, or life, de- 
pended on his falsifying his opinions, he is 
the last man I have ever known who would 
have done so. His uncompromising constancy 
to his peculiar opinions cost him all influence 
and support in Parliament, and was the cause 
of his early retirement from political life. 

With all his vast stores of knowledge, and 
his habits of universal reading, were com- 
bined a taste for art, and a certain amount 
of practical accomplishment not common 
among scholars so profound and so ripe. He 
was a lover rather than a judge of pictures ; 
he was an intelligent opera-goer, and had 
made some proficiency in learning to play on 
the violoncello. But in every thing he under- 
took, whether it was of grave importance or 
of slighter pastime, his modesty was as re- 
markable as his earnestness and his courtesy. 
The completeness of the scholar and the gen- 
tleman strikes me more forcibly on retrospect 
than it did at the time when I was frequently 
in his society. — Autobiography of Henry Foth- 
ergill Chorley. 
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HERE are not only those who have the 
gift of making the lesser reason appear 
the greater, but those who have a genius for 
imagining very little things to be very impor- 
tant ones. The result of over-refined literary 
culture is often shown in a fondness for micro- 
scopic niceties of expression and attenuated 
shadings of thought, quite destructive to all 
robustness of the intellect. This sort of mis- 
placed intellectualism does not characterize our 
scholars, as a class, so much now as at for- 
mer periods; but it reaches, we think, a far 
larger number of persons than formerly, and 
is more or less evident in the entire body of 
cultivated people. Sometimes it is the natu- 
ral outcome of the training and the tempera- 
ment of the person, but not infrequently it is 
simply an affectation of interest in what are 
supposed to be intellectual things. 

In nothing, perhaps, is this tendency mani- 
fested so much as in Shakespearean criticism. 
It is quite right that we should have an un- 
derstanding of the great productions of this 
poet, and no one can deny the intellectual 
pleasure a study of his works affords. But 
general conceptions, grasp of purpose and 
thought, pleasure in the characters and in the 
passages of passion or description, all give 
place, in many minds, to debates on the mean- 
ing of a phrase, in the placing of a comma, or 
in the quality of an inflection. Hidden mean- 
ings are sought for where obvious meanings 
are sufficient. Far-off motives are imagined 
where simple motives are at hand. The text 
is searched up and down with microscopic 
care until a hundred ingenious theories are 
built upon the turn of a sentence, or the shift- 
ing of a point. And this laborious concen- 
tration of thought and study upon questions 
of not the slightest value goes on continually, 
occupying capable minds under the delusion 
that they are really engaged in a worthy and 
intellectual pursuit. 

In regard to Shakespeare, we may as well 
assert what at heart most people believe. He 
was a man of rich affluence of imagination 
and profound insight; but he was careless in 
his methods, and generally quite indifferent to 
the artistic unity of his plays, or to the real 
significance of many passages. This being 
true, it is quite absurd to assume that all he 
wrote possesses a subtile and psychological 
meaning; that a profound hidden unity and 
purpose are involved in every scene and pas- 
sage. The discussions as to the character of 
Hamlet are endless, but they always proceed 
upon the assumption that Shakespeare’s con- 
ception of the man is artistically maintained 
throughout, and that what appear to be in- 
consistencies are only inconsistencies because 
the poet’s conception is too deep for us to 
plumb. Now Shakespeare, like other mortals, 
was imperfect—indeed, like all great natures, 
his very imperfections and shortcomings were 





large.in character; and we may be assured 
that his plays and characters partake of his 
own strong individuality—transcendant mer- 
its united with notable imperfections. It is, 
however, doubtless true that, inasmuch as 
Shakespeare always obeyed his great instincts, 
he is often nearer the truths of Nature than at 
first sight would appear; nearer than if he 
had proceeded in his labor by exact rules and 
in accordance with logical analysis. We do 
not mean to detract from the genius of Shake- 
speare; but, as perfection is the unknown, it 
is altogether absurd to assume that the great 
dramatist had attained the impossible. The 
study of Shakespeare is of good advantage ; 
but a life spent with the microscope, so to 
speak, over his sentences, is a life of altogeth- 
er misplaced intellectualism. 

This sort of intellectual industry, common 
enough in regard to other authors than Shake- 
speare, and in other things than poetry, is 
specially misplaced in view of the really im- 
portant subjects it is incumbent upon every 
one to understand. Art, in any of its forms, 
should merely afford relief from graver inter- 
ests, should give grace and felicity to hours 
of leisure and ease, but never supplant the 
urgent duties or important problems of life. 
The great issues before society are the educa- 
tion of the masses, the rewards of industry, 
the harmonization of religion, the purification 
of politics, the relations of capital and labor, 
the future of women, the elevation of morals, 
the development of taste, the diffusion of 
ideas, the progress of exact and scientific 
thinking. 

In these great and perplexing problems 
there is space for intellectual activity in its 
most diverse forms. All men cannot be econ- 
omists ; but many more men than now should 
endeavor to comprehend the problems of in- 
dustry and finance, and promote a more gen- 
eral accurate knowledge of these topics. There 
are great reforms needed in public affairs, but 
a most woful confusion prevalent as to prop- 
er means of reform. The study of politics 
as a science is incumbent upon our people 
generally. There are great disorders in socie- 
ty which can only be amended by a widely- 
diffused knowledge of the laws of psychology. 
There is also room for art-culture, but none 
for dilettanteism. A large and catholic ap- 
preciation of whatever is noble and true in 
the arts is to be desired; correct taste and re- 
fined sympathies give grace to character; but 
there is an ultra refinement that is not only 
weakening, but delusive: it puts on the seem- 
ing of superior intelligence, whereas it is a 
surrender of the functions of the mind to very 
petty and belittling things. There is every- 
where a great need of study and intellectual 
force in the problems of Nature and of life, and 
hence the direction of brain-fibre to micro- 
scopic matters in art and literature is an 
absolute injury to the common weal — it 
is a morally wrongful misplaced intellectual- 
ism. 





—— That in a country in most respects 
as substantially free as England, such at- 
tributes as are retained by the lord -cham- 
berlain over the theatres should continue to 
exist, is a significant illustration of the cling- 
ing and lingering nature of old English abuses, 
It is well enough that there should be such 
restrictions on theatrical performances as 
to prevent the exhibition of immoral or li- 
belous pieces; this much, indeed, is attained 
in this country by statutes regularly framed 
and put in operation. But the power of the 
lord -chamberlain, whose office it was origi- 
nally to attend the king when he retired and 
rose, and to whom is now confided the cen- 
sorship of the stage and the management of 
the royal “drawing-room” and levees, is of 
much wider scope. It is all the more arbi. 
tary and vexatious, as it is undefined. He 
may refuse licenses to dramas on almost any 
ground which his caprice suggests; he may 
step in and stop the performance of any 
play which he has already licensed when he 
chooses so to do; he may even, on provo- 
cation, close a theatre without process of law, 

So long as this vague authority was ad- 
ministered to suppress immoral or libelous 
pieces, its irrepressible character might be 
suffered with little complaint. The London 
public, though it might grumble that such 
powers still existed in a free country, were 
not likely to protest very strenuously against 
measures which really protected the public 
morals. But latterly the noble lord has gone 
beyond these limits—to forbid plays in which 
certain prominent statesmen were imitated in 
ludicrous guises and caricature resemblances 
of feature and manner. “The Happy Land” 
was thus suppressed several months ago. 
The result of this step was what might natu- 
rally be expected from a community so im- 
patient of undue official pressure as the Lon- 
doners. No libel whatever was intended on 
Messrs. Gladstone, Lowe, and Ayrton, by 
the author of “The Happy Land.” If their 
peculiarities were made fun of for the popu- 
lar delectation, it was a kind of fun which 
quite left their honor as men and ministers 
untouched. If Mr. Gladstone sung a comic 
song, or Mr. Lowe danced a comic jig, or Mr. 
Ayrton made a funnily-angry speech in tights, 
it was certainly no worse a caricature than 
Punch has been indulging in for these thirty 
years, or than those by which Gillray made 
himself famous in the far less tolerant era of 
George III. That consummate caricaturist 
represented the august sovereign himself as 
a big booby rustic, and Queen Charlotte as 
an old cottage-woman frying cakes; he dis- 
played Burke as a garrulous dame in a frilled 
cap, Fox as a fox in shape as well as name, 
and Prime-Minister Pitt as a boozy Bacchus; 
yet these have lived to fame, and are re 
spected, by the later generations, according 
to their merits. Punch has over and over 
again transformed the leading statesmen of 
the time into horse-jockeys and harlequins, 
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petulant school-boys and frisky clowns; yet 
Punch is beloved of the West End, and not 
even a secretary of state is excusable for be- 
ing ignorant of its weekly contents. The 
widest liberty of caricature is not only al- 
lowed, but thoroughly enjoyed, in this and 
similar periodicals. But what is the differ- 
ence between a caricature on paper and one 
on the stage? Common-sense, unhampered 
by the spectacles through which the Tite 
Barnacles of the lord-chamberlain’s office look 
at all things theatrical, can see no valid dis- 
tinction. That this interference has only had 
the effect to intensify what the lord-chamber- 
lain affects to regard as a violation of the re- 
spect due to the august occupants of White- 
hall and Downing Street, is evident from the 
popularity of a new play by Mr. Reese, just 
brought out at the Olympic, with the title of 
“Richelieu Redressed.” . This is about as 
senseless a bundle of rhymes as are most of 
the modern burlesques; but it exhibits Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, and Lowe, in perfectly rec- 
ognizable costumes and gyrations, only with 
their faces hidden behind their hats. By so 
simple and ridiculous a subterfuge the lord- 
chamberlain’s edicts are eluded and brought 
into contempt; and the audiences applaud 
delighted ; while the public is making up its 
mind that his absurd powers should be re- 
stricted to sensible statutes, which will only 
deal with the real evils of the stage, as affect- 
ing the welfare of morals. 








Our correspondent “C. L.” (see 
letter elsewhere) is assured that the lady’s 
experience, which surprises her so much, al- 
though somewhat exaggerated, was mainly 
true. As for the surrendering by gentlemen 
of seats in cars to ladies, the custom here has 
quite gone out, but we are by no means certain 
that the ladies on this account have any thing 
to rightfully complain of. When car-travel- 
ing in our cities was new, the cars were only 
occasionally crowded, and in those instances 
gentlemen promptly gave up their seats to la- 
dies in the car without them. But in time this 
was discovered to act mainly for the advan- 
tage of the car companies, who took no pains 
to keep enough cars running for the travel, 
presuming upon the compliance of passen- 
gers. It was reasoned out, that, having once 
sold a seat, it was clear swindling on their 
part to try and sell it again to some one else. 
The managers of theatres do not sell twice 
as many tickets as their houses will hold, in 
the expectation that the ladies will get the 
seats belonging to the men, and the men look 
out for themselves anyway. If they did, there 
would soon be a hubbub, and the male occu- 
pants of seats would begin to insist that, if 
ladies entered the theatre after it was full, 
they must pay the penalty of this themselves, 
and not impose it upon somebody else. This 
supposition fairly parallels the car ques- 
tion. The conductors simply sell a seat two 
and even three times over; and our citi- 
zens have at last determined to resist the 
imposition. Whoever enters a car already 
full must, they now declare, understand that 
ais or her presence there is simply tolerated, 





and for such a one to expect or demand a 
seat of one in possession of that convenience 
is simply claiming property that belongs to 
somebody else. As to other points which 
excite the surprise of “C. L.” we must admit 
that conductors do rudely “ poke” and thrust 
people, but this is more from ignorance of 
good manners than intentional rudeness. It 
is ignorant boorishness, that people who travel 
about have to contend witb, rather than ill- 
nature or malice; but ill-breeding brings its 
fruitful annoyances, however innocent of evil 
intent the wrong-doer may be. 


A Westminster reviewer, in whose 
style we may perhaps recognize the hand of a 
well-known and prolific American writer, for 
some years resident in London, discusses 
with much force the education of women in 
America, and its effect on the feminine char- 
acter, as contrasted with that of English fe- 
mule education upon English women. His 
conclusion coincides with the opinions of 
many people here, that the joint education 
of the sexes is at once more economical and 
more beneficial in its effects upon the char- 
acters of both boys and girls than the sepa- 
rate system. It is declared that, while the 
natural roughness of the boys is softened 
down and refined by the feminine presence, 
so the shyness and sentimentality and lack 
of self-confidence in girls are converted into 
dignity, self-control, and stamina, when they 
are associated with the tougher sex. Emula- 
tion in study and behavior is more active in 
both when the sexes are united ; and, in the 
light of economy, when joint education is 
the rule, fewer schools are ry, and 
larger classes for pursuing each special study 
may be formed. The results of experience, 
éspecially in the West, where the joint sys- 
tem is more generally in vogue than in the 
East, would seem to warrant the conviction 
that morals are also promoted by it. While 
we are disposed to agree with these conclu- 
sions, so far as social and moral results are 
concerned, the Westminster Review article ut- 
terly overlooks one important question, which 
is, the effect upon the woman’s future health 
of the stimulation likely to arise from exces- 
sive competition in coeducation. Whether 
boys and girls should be educated together 
is preéminently a physiological question, and 
this foremost factor in the problem, not only 
the Review writer, but nearly all other 
speakers in the case, entirely ignores. The 
only authoritative decision must come from 
Science — and already there are indications 
of what its verdict will be. There is a class 
of people who insist upon likeness between 
men and women, and who assert that similar 
tasks may be undertaken and similar duties 
performed by the two sexes. That this is funda- 
mentally and wholly wrong, every man knows 
who has approached the subject scientifically 
—the only way it should be approached. There 
is essential unlikeness between men and women 
—physical unlikeness and mental unlikeness— 
and hence it is scientifically wrong to assume 
that identity of methods in education can be 
favorable. We may teach our boys and girls 
the same things if we so elect, but, unless we 
employ methods adapted to the physical condi- 
tion of each, we shall make sorry work of the 
health of the physically inferior. Admit that 











men and women are equal, they are still not 
the same; and the nature of their differences 
Science, and not Ethics, is alone competent to 
decide. And, if we do not abide by the deci- 
sion of Science in the education of our girls, 
we shall ruin their health, and, with their 
health, that of future generations. There is a 
recent volume bearing upon this question that 
we advise every one interested to read. It is 
“ Sex in Education,” by Dr. Clarke, of Boston. 


“Tt was very amusing,” says the 
“ Easy-Chair” of Harper's, “to hear some of 
the doctors of finance say, just before the 
trouble, that panics and crashes were impos- 
sible with a paper currency.” We think 
some injustice is done here to the doctors of 
finance, whose prediction was of panics only, 
and not of crashes. And, moreover, the 
panics meant were of that character that be- 
gins with runs on the banks. Their predic- 
tions were too sweeping, we admit, but we 
suspect they are not so wholly amusing or 
so entirely unsupported by the facts as is 
supposed. At the September panic, if the 
paper-money in circulation had been con- 
vertible into specie, there would have been 
a rush upon the banks by timid holders to 
redeem it; this would have so far intensified 
the general distrust, that depositors would 
have joined in the movement, and begun with- 
drawing their balances; these united “runs” 
the banks could not possibly have withstood, 
and a general suspension would have ensued ; 
a general suspension of the banks would have 
been inevitably followed by the failure or 
suspension of mercantile houses everywhere. 
All these phenomena were exhibited in the 
panic of 1857. But this time there was no 
run on the banks, with a few exceptions; 
nearly all the banks kept open their doors; 
and very few mercantile failures followed 
the Wall-Street calamity. There is great 
distress among working-people because mills 
and factories have stopped work, but there 
have been comparatively few failures; and 
hence we are inclined to believe that the 
laughed-at doctors of finance had some foun- 
dation for their predictions. 








A Boston lady expresses her con- 
tempt for the admonitions of Dr. Dio Lewis, 
declaring that he knows nothing about new 
styles of woman’s dress, and hence frequently 
condemns absurdities that perished a good 
many years ago, fancying that they'still exist. 
No doubt the lady is right, but she ought 
not to expect accurate knowledge of the chan- 
ging fashions on the part of men, some of 
whom would lose their occupation if they had 
not traditional abuses to declaim against. 
But we imagine there are more serious 
charges to be made against the energetic 
and eccentric Dr. Lewis, these being that he 
mixes up, with much good advice, a great deal 
of charlatanry. The young women of Amer- 
ica need guidance as to their habits in dress- 
ing, eating, and occupation, but they should 
depend for information in these matters 
solely upon those who exhibit a cool and 
balanced judgment. Every household has 
its family physician at hand for consultation 
as to the healthfulness of this thing or that, 
and his advice is sure to be much more trust- 
worthy than the eccentric extravagances of 
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those who mean to get public attention—by 
wise means, if they can, but, these failing, 
never hesitate to assume the part of a moun- 
tebank, if by so doing their ends may be at- 
tained; and too often their ends are thus at- 
tained—for our public have yet to learn to 
put their trust only in men of acknowledged 
standing in the sphere in which they attempt 
to instruct. 





Correspondence. 





Another Lady's Experience. 


Cuar.eston, S. C., November 15, 18738. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Dear Sim: I fear, when you learn that I 
have never been in New-York City, you will 
think my experience quite unworthy of record. 
But pray be as kind to me as you were to my 
predecessor, “ C. C.,”” for she surely cannot be 
more traveled than myself, else she never would 
have, by implication, accused the whole of our 
republic of the ungallant customs she de- 
scribes. 

Her letter was read and reread in astonish- 
ment by your unsophisticated correspondent, 
who, after making sure that her eyes did not 
deceive her, found her great desire to visit the 
metropolis of the New World somewhat abated. 
That lady’s experience is rather appalling to 
the “uninitiated,” and is calculated to make 
them falter, before voluntarily subjecting them- 
selves to such rough treatment. 

Should one of the ladies of this quiet old 
town be yelled at by a car or omnibus con- 
ductor, as was the lady of “ C. C.’s” mention, 
it would both alarm and amaze her, and the 
man, she would conclude, was either drunk or 
a madman. What the lady’s conduct, under 
the circumstances, would be, I cannot state, 
for, having never been placed in a like predic- 
ament myself, I shall not even venture to con- 
jecture. One consequence, very likely, would 
be a change of condictors on that particular 
vehicle within a few days. 

Your correspondent, and all of her acquaint- 
ances, have ever met with courtesy from car- 
conductors and passengers ; nor can she recall 
a single instance where one of the opposite sex 
remained sitting, while there was a female un- 
provided with a seat. I heard of such a case 
about a year since, and the individual was 
unanimously condemned by all who knew of 
his conduct. 

Let me beg those ladies who are daily suf- 
fering from these rudenesses of manner and 
speech, not to imagine them in vogue through- 
out ourland. In the three or four cities that 
I am familiar with in this and a sister State 
(and surely in many others), a refined and sen- 
sitive lady may travel through the streets, on 
foot or by public conveyance, without being 
annoyed with rough touches or coarse words. 
This has been my experience, and if ‘*C. C.” 
thinks my views are biased by prejudice, let 
her come and judge for herself—for “‘ seeing is 
believing.” 

But do not think me uncharitably inclined 
toward the cities from which “C. C.’’ draws 
her opinions. At first thought, it certainly 
appeared very unpardonable that an eniight- 
ened community permits these things to go on 
unchecked in its midst, but reflection pre- 
sents some palliating circumstances. Let our 
little community be thankful that, if we have 
not the rush and bustle which tells of great 
prosperity, we at least possess those milder 
qualities that otherwise might be crowded 


out ! 
c. L. 





Art Hotes. 


a are old proverb says that “‘ half the world 
does not know how the other half lives,” 
and this contrast and separation of classes and 
professions is one of the most interesting 
features of the life of a great city. In the 
higher intellectual vocations, no class is so lit- 
tle known outside of itself and its immediate 
following as the artists. In this city they are 
scattered about in little colonies, where, though 
they have a good deal of intimate association 
among themselves, they are little known to 
the public at large, even to the cultivated and 
wealthy class, which furnishes their chief cus- 
tomers. Some of them work in almost monas- 
tic seclusion in various parts of the city, de- 
pending for their support on a small body of 
personal acquaintances. The chief haunts of 
the painters, however, are what are called the 
Studio Building, No. 51 West Tenth Street, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing, and Booth’s Theatre Building. In these 
edifices many artists have their studios, where 
they are always glad to receive visitors. The 
impression prevails, we have reason to believe, 
very generally, that the artists do not like to 
be interrupted by visitors, and many people 
are deterred from going to see them for fear 
of being considered intruders. This, we are 
confident, is a great mistake. The artists are 
always glad to exhibit their studios and their 
pictures, and are apt to feel slighted at what 
seems to them public indifference to art if peo- 
ple keep away from them. Many of them 
have certain hours, announced on their doors, 
when they are “at home” to callers; and, 
during those hours, it is no intrusion for any 
gentleman to enter, without introduction, the 
studio, and to examine whatever is open to 
view. If the artist has any picture that he 
does not wish to have seen, he turns its face 


‘to the wall, and, in that case, even his most in- 


timate friends cannot venture, without extreme 
rudeness, to examine it. 

The buildings we have mentioned—at least 
those portions of them which are occupied by 
the artists—are among the most interesting 
places in our city ; the studios themselves are 
eminently quaint and picturesque, and are filled 
with sketches, pictures, and curiosities, from 
every part of the country, and from almost 
everyland. Mr. Gifford brings home from his 
excursions summer sketches enough to refresh 
and gladden thousands weary with the routine 
of counting-rooms and brick walls; Mr. Whit- 
tridge conveys to us the greenness of the woods 
and the fields, with the coolness of their 
brooks ; Ward returns laden with the trophies 
of the prairies and of Indian life; Perry comes 
heme from Europe with copies of Titian’s most 
famous pictures, and with careful studies of 
marble pavements in Venetian churches and 
palaces ; Page develops his Shakespeare year 
by year, and paints head after head of the 
poet, which are seldom seen except by his 
particular set, and which go, unseen by the 
public, to the walls of private houses, and are 
thenceforth lost to the general eye. 

In the chief cities of Europe, especially 
Paris, Rome, and Florence, the studios of the 
artists are always open to visitors, and form 
one of the most interesting and fascinating 
phases of foreign travel. The studios of our 
own artists in New York are equally open to in- 
spection, but our people seem to have a notion 
that they are not expected to visit them with- 
out a formal introduction. This, as we have 
already said, is a great mistake. The artists 
are always glad to see visitors who have a love 
for art, and are always ready to show them 





their works. The artists themselves are weli 
worth seeing and knowing. There is no more 
agreeable class of men in the world. Many 
of them have traveled extensively, not only at 
home, but abroad, and have studied and copied 
and worked for as many years in Europe as 
most artists there, and each room is as abstract- 
ly beautiful as absolute harmony of tints, and 
textures, and groupings, makes Venice, or 
Rome, or Florence, delightful. It might al- 
most be said, indeed, that the studios of our 
artists are, some of them, the only really beau- 
tiful apartments we have in this country. 

Within a few days we have seen, in one 
of these rooms, a scene fit to be the model for 
a Rembrandt, with deep shadows, red, blue, 
and green half-lights, and a group of men 
worthy, in looks and bearing, to be placed side 
by side with Da Vinci, Rubens, or Velasquez. 
Swedenborg says that men whose minds are 
filled with the same ideas are apt to look 
alike, and it is certainly something more than 
the long white hair and picturesque costume 
of Page that brings to mind more than one of 
the old masters ; and it is not merely the shape 
and color of the long, piercing eye of another 
of our eminent artists that suggests the thought 
of some old Dutch or Flemish painter. How 
American artists and the American people are 
to be brought together we cannot certainly 
say. But, when the day comes, as come it 
must, when it will be as natural in New York 
to stroll into a studio as it is now in Rome, it 
will not only be a great advantage to the artists 
themselves, but to the people, who will acquire 
the education that comes from seeing familiar- 
ly and habitually the processes and surround- 
ings of a life of art. 


The London Framiner notes the following 
comparisons between English and French art: 
** Some.of the differences between English and 
French art, resulting from the more vigorous 
training undergone by the students of the lat- 
ter school, have been frequently recognized. 
The ordinary run of foreign painters usually 
exhibit an acquaintance with some code of 
principles, and a certain savoir faire not com- 
monly possessed by their English brethren, so 
that an harmonious impression is produced up- 
on the mind on entering an exhibition of French 
pictures, in direct contrast to that received 
from the first aspect of one of our own galler- 
ies. Nevertheless, a deduction often made 
from these facts, that English painters are the 
more individual and original from the absence 
of training, is contradicted by experience. 
Freedom from the restraint induced by teach- 
ing seems, on the contrary, rather to hinder 
growth than to encourage it, and our artistic 
history affords but too often the spectacle of a 
young painter suddenly rising by a brilliant 
stroke to a position of mark, and then sinking 
into commonplace mediocrity through want of 
some clear method and aim. A bright flash 
appears forthe moment, but the flame seems 
to need fuel, and, as we watch with interest 
the new light, we see it flicker and fade year 
after year, until it finds its level among the 
lesser luminaries that have never arrested 
special attention. In art, as in other things, 
it is well to be ‘horsed upon an idea,’ and 
without this vantage a thousand stumbling- 
blocks will rise before the tyro and impede 
him on his way. Even the stuff that is in him 
cannot find its way out except through the 
channel formed by the study of the produec- 
tions of those who have gone before him, with 
a view to the discovery of the principles on 
which they worked. He is like a general 
without an army, or, to choose a modern in- 
stance, a statesman without a policy.” 
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Husic and the Drama. 


HE new play of “‘ The Wicked World,” so 
successful in London last year, and re- 
cently produced at the Union Square Theatre 
in this city, is of interest, not only on its own 
account, but because of its bearing upon dra- 
matic art. It opens up large new possibilities 
in the literature of the stage. It is the fashion 
to talk about the degeneracy of the drama. 
Those who utter this sentiment simply know 
nothing about the subject upon which they so 
hardily venture an opinion. The stage has 
undergone changes: some things have been 
lost ; but it has exhibited an almost extraor- 
dinary development on its moral side. Any 
one fully acquainted with English dramatic 
literature of the past and that of the present 
must admit that the really pure drama is al- 
most an invention of the present generation. 
This assertion is not contravened by the exist- 
ence of what is known as the “ Black Crook” 
drama, nor by the popularity of what is coarse- 
ly termed the “‘ harlot’? drama. There have 
been differentiations in the development of the 
drama, and some of its outcomes have not been 
in the right direction. The “ Black Crook” 
style of spectacular play is by no means 
new ; there is always a definite public for this 
sort of display drama; but he who judges of 
the theatre as a whole by special manifestations 
is too narrow and too ignorant to be entitled 
to a hearing in the matter at all. The French 
drama of the ‘‘ Camille” and “‘ Madelein Mo- 
rel’’ order is also cited as evidence of de- 
generacy. Plays of this character—‘t The 
New Magdalen,” by Wilkie Collins, being the 
latest—are bitterly denounced by many people 
who scarcely comprehend their significance. 
There is no question of morals now more pro- 
foundly considered than the reformation of 
fallen women. At one time the world had 
only curses for those then designated as 
wretches, but sometimes now spoken of as un- 
fortunates ; and if, in the deep public concern 
in this class which of late years has been man- 
ifested in many organizations for their conver- 
sion, there should arise a drama which mis- 
takes some of the principles involved, there 
need be no wonder and no bitterness of denun- 
ciation. We cannot shut out certain dark and 
pressing facts in our civilization; they will 
force themselves upon our attention; but, 
while we may resent the mistaken lesson the 
“New Magdalen” drama has sought to en- 
force, we may be sure that not degeneracy, but 
awakened human sympathy and pity, are at 
the bottom of this dramatic movement. But 
we have digressed. We were intending sim- 
ply to declare that, despite spectacular shows 
and the so-called “ harlot’ drama, the stage 
has greatly advanced. The theatre scarcely 
knew an absolutely pure drama—plays entirely 
without pruriency in plot, incident, suggestion, 
or language—until the Robertson comedies 
came before us ten or twelve years ago. Even 
the ‘‘Black Crook” displays, of which we 
hear so much, are now banished to special 
theatres; once they were present at every 
performance. Between the tragedy and the 
farce there always came an interlude of ballet 
which lacked none of the conditions that per- 
tain to the recent exhibitions of female beauty. 
The stage has, in truth, made great advance- 
ment, not in genius or power, let it be under- 
stood, but in taste and morals; and, among its 
recent manifestations, there has been none 
more notable than an idyllic comedy, of which 
* Pygmalion and Galatea’ was the first illus- 
tration, and “*The Wicked World,” by the 








same author, the second. We are prone to 
believe that plays of strong human interest 
are better calculated to awaken the sympathy 
of an average audience than fanciful pictures 
of unreal life; but this fact in no wise deters 
from the value of a comedy like “* The Wicked 
World,” but rather illustrates the courage 
which prompted the author to embark in an 
untried sea of poetical conception. ‘ The 
Wicked World” is a highly-imaginative fairy 
idyl. The fairy-land is upon a cloud that 
drifts hither and thither above the surface of 
the earth. The inhabitants are fairies, who are 
full of wonder and speculation as to the world 
ever lying beneath them, which they have 
been brought to believe is full of wickedness. 
But the people of the world possess one trans- 
cendent gift denied the fairies—the possession 
of love; and this human felicity fills the 
fairies with longings to know more of them. 
They, by their power, summon from earth to 
their fairy-land two stalwart soldiers, whom 
they seek to convert to the pure customs of their 
happy abode. But the mortals awaken love in 
the breasts of the fairies, and with love come 
discords and enmities, strange and before un- 
known passions and jealousies. This fanciful 
conception is both poetically and dramatically 
worked out. If the auditors’ sympathies in 
behalf of the fairy-lovers are at no moment 
intense, they are yet far from indifferent ; the 
story and the situations have a notable poeti- 
eal charm which lingers in the memory longer 
perhaps than stronger scenes of the more fa- 
miliar drama. The play is written in very 
delicate blank-verse ; the whole story is one 
of purely ideal character; and yet large au- 
diences assembled to see it. What may not 
this interest in a purely imaginative drama 
lead us to hope for? May we not trust that it 
is the beginning of a new era when genius 
shall court the stage again, and the drama once 
more express the best thought, the best inven- 
tion, and the best inspiration of the age? 
We must not omit to say that “‘ The Wicked 
World” was produced with great care and 
taste at the Union Square, and that Clara Mor- 
ris, as the fairy queen, won fresh honors iu a 
new direction. It was a delicate and in every 
way charming personation. 


The memories of the New-York Philhar- 
monic Society are so closely intervoven with 
the interests of music, that we can hardly im- 
agine the time will ever come when its annual 
performances will be hailed with any lack of 
public interest. But, like all such organiza- 
tions, it has had its vicissitudes. The busi- 
ness management has not always been in- 
spired with that intelligence and enthusiasm 
which are no less needful than the same quali- 
ties in the purely musical work; and the in- 
stitution has sometimes pined and languished. 
It would not be consistent with the well-known 
record of Mr. Carl Bergmann, whose name is 
so closely associated with tke Philharmonic 
concerts, to ascribe the shortcomings of the 
society to such obstacles as would be his spe- 
cial province to confront. Be that as it may, 
however, the opening concert of the thirty- 
second season, given at Steinway Hall, on the 
evening of November 15th, indicated a bright- 
ness and force in pleasant contrast to the re- 
cent past. It is not improbable that the new 
impulse may have grown, in some degree, out 
of a generous emulation of the splendid suc- 
cesses of Mr. Theodore Thomas, with his ad- 
mirable orchestra. The latter-named gentle- 
man, who had been building a name for him- 
self gradually in the history of American music, 
attained a rank as a musical organizer, in the 
Cincinnati festival of last spring, which far 





overtopped all his previous attainments. The 
influence of that musical epoch—for such it 
was—has been far-spread, and if it has 
quickened such a strong and venerable iusti- 
tution as the New-York Philharmonic Society 
into a more ardent ambition, it is not the least 
noteworthy of its many waves of impetus. 

The attendance on the first regular concert 
was quite large and enthusiastic, and Mr. 
Bergmann’s interpretation of the programme 
worthy, by its intelligence and finish, of his 
reputation. In that prophecy of thought, 
which follows anxiously in the mind of the 
composer after his creation is complete, he is 
obliged to take his future interpreters into a 
certain tacit confidence. He virtually says: 
“T give you here the crystallized results of a 
thousand individualities of thought fused in 
the intense flame of genius and emotion. Un- 
ravel, so far as such revelation is yours to find, 
the silent causes which have made these re- 
sults; the rest must be the fruit of your own 
individuality.” The conductor, thus in play- 
ing on his instrument, the orchestra, has con- 
siderable margin for original coloring, aside 
from the most subtile sympathy with the work 
before him. Accordingly, we find a marvel- 
ous difference in the various interpretations 
put on the same musical thought or series of 
thoughts. 

In that strenuous and irrepressible force 
which flows over and makes the conductor’s 
biton a personal symbol, as well as a sign of 
loyalty, we think that Mr. Bergmann is some- 
what lacking. He never electrifies his orches- 
tra into such passionate accord with himself 
as to make it seemingly a single fulsation. 
Those who are accustomed to his work do not 
look for evidences of original power, subtile 
strokes of intuitive force which are more than 
mere excellence. But, on the other hand, tley 
never fail to recognize profound scholarship, 
a most conscientious devotion to what he be- 
lieves to be the composer’s meaning, and great 
mechanical accuracy. Mr. Bergmann’s supe- 
riority in these regards eannot be questioned ; 
and, in the absence of a dominant genius, it is 
perhaps a matter of congratulation that lhe 
makes no attempt to go beyond it. 

The programme of the concert consisted 
of Beethoven’s ‘“‘Symphony No. 4;” a scena 
from Glaick’s “‘ Orfeo,”’ and cavatina from Ros- 
sini’s ** Tancredi;”’ ‘‘ Di Tanti Palpiti,” sung 
by Miss Anna Drasdil; Spohr’s “ Ninth Cun- 
certo” for violin, rendered by Mr. Ernst 
Schiever, a new player ; Bruch’s “ Introduc- 
tion to Lorelei;’? and Liszt’s magnificent 
** Les Préludes.”” Though we do not look for 
the perfection which would be expected from 
an orchestra in constant practice the year 
round, the evidences of thorough and well- 
directed practice were quite satisfactory. Mr. 
Bergmann’s reading of Beethoven was very 
intelligent and sympathetic, as was to have 
been anticipated. But his interpretation of 
“Les Préludes” was an unexpected gratifica- 
tion. We have never heard the superb and 
complicated brass effects, characteristic of 
Liszt’s masterpiece, more wonderfully man- 
aged. The different shades of coloring were 
brought out in such an efficient style as to 
make the work what it was designed to be— 
one of the most vivid and varied of tone-pict- 
ures. The “Intreduction to Lorelei’ was 
given with hardly less finish and beauty, its 
charming string-movements being particularly 
well handled. The new violinist, Mr. Schie- 
ver, played with much intelligence, though he 
did not show the warmth and passion of tone 
for which the violin is preéminently calculated. 
Of Miss Drasdil’s singing it is only to be said 
that it was full of an excellect mediocrity. 
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The concert, as a whole, was so satisfactory 
that it can hardly fail to attract a still greater 
audience to its successor. 


Ristori has produced, in London, Victor 
Hugo’s drama of ‘‘ Lucretia Borgia.” Of the 
personation, the Atheneum says: ‘‘ With one 
important allowance, the part of Lucretia Bor- 
gia, as interpreted by Madame Ristori, may 
rank with her finest delineations. 1t wants 
wickedness. The absolute wantonness of un- 
restrained hatred and unchecked power should 
reveal itself when those who have, in the first 
act, so strangely humiliated the duchess, are 
in her power, and she orders their death. Her 
short effort at amendment, like the flounder- 
ing of one in a quicksand, has only served to 
sink her deeper. A dramatist less subtile and 
daring than M. Hugo would have made the 
maternal passion in the woman the means of 
her restoration. M. Hugo sees farther. He 
renders it a curse. If Madame Ristori failed 
in conveying the idea of panther-like savage- 
ness and snake-like wickedness which under- 
lie the character, she made amends for all 
shortcomings in this respect by the matchless 
dignity and power of her representation of 
sufferings. The varying play of feature, the 
quick alternations of supplication and re- 
morse, the horror of continuous apprehen- 
sion, broken only by a spasm of relief, were 
all in that large and regal style which Madame 
Ristori alone perpetuates.”’ 

In regard to the production of this drama, 
the Atheneum remarks: “ The processes by 
which an English adapter prepares for our 
stage a play of M. Victor Hugo resemble noth- 
ing so much as the means.employed by an 
Egyptian embalmer to preserve the body of a 
dead Pharaoh. Removing carefully the heart 
and brain, and all the vitals, he fills the space 
thus emptied with spices and herbs of moral- 
ity. He then enfolds the body in successive 
layers of language, which take from it all sem- 
blance of humanity. In this shape it presents 
itself to our censors: the nose of authority is 
not shocked, and the corpse is sent on to the 
stage for the actors to galvanize, if they are 
able. Only when some actress like Madame 
Ristori comes to give us a play in a foreign 
language, is there a possibility of seeing in 
their integrity the works which, whatever 
their faults, are the most powerful dramatic 
productions of the present century.” 


Piterary Hotes, 








T first thought, it would seem a strange 
statement to say that all autobiographies 

are by no means characteristic of their authors, 
but any one who has made himself acquainted 
with much of this interesting kind of literature 
will bear witness that the statement is true. 
We should not think of looking for a true pict- 
ure of Goethe’s life in the “* Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung,” “‘ wherein,” says Lewes, ‘‘ the old man 
depicts the youth as the old man saw him, not 
as the youth felt and lived;” nor should we 
find other leaders of the world’s thought, had 
they attempted the hazardous task, painting 
themselves any more truly. This has been 
especially the case with men of intense ambi- 
tion, or with the more emotional kind of gen- 
ius; and probably no one of these who ever 
lived could have escaped unconsciously mis- 
representing himself in a record of his own 
life. Perhaps it was because John Stuart Mill 
differed so widely in characteristics from any 
thinker or man of definite genius that had pre- 
ceded him; perhaps (and this more probably) 
it was because his thoroughly trained intellect 





and observation were obscured by no imagina- 
tions or fancies ; but, whatever may have been 
the reason, he succeeded in giving us what it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to call the 
only perfectly characteristic, just, and candid 
autobiography ever written by a man so prom- 
inent before the world as he has been. The 
volume has already been so thoroughly re- 
viewed by a hundred able critics, and every 
point of the philosopher’s life has been the 
subject of so much discussion, that we have no 
desire to advance here any personal opinions 
upon Mill’s convictions, his character, or his 
acts. We would rather call attention to the 
clearness of sight, and cool, impartial reason, 
that enabled a man whose theories and beliefs 
were so fought over during his life, to write 
for posterity to read a record so simple, so dis- 
passionate, and so quietly strong as this. He 
disavows nothing, and defends nothing; no 
care for the judgment of the future betrays 
him into even the most trifling warmth of ad- 
vocacy for his most cherished convictions ; 
they are left to stand on their own merits. He 
describes himself with more than the calmness 
of one who writes of a man he has hardly seen 
—with the judicial coolness of a judge review- 
ing evidence. His education, his mental and 
actual life, are drawn for us in hard, simple, 
clear, and unwavering lines ; there is no shad- 
ing or toning down—no coloring, and but little 
distance. To us, who have always deemed 
autobiography something worth special study, 
there seems something phenomenal about all 
this. That a man, always much attacked dur- 
ing his life, and oftenest misconstrued, should 
be enough of a philosopher, when the time 
drew near for his last speech to the world to 
appear, to leave it in this form, is in itself a 
more powerful eulogy than any other of his 
dispassionate judgment on all themes—of the 
sincerity and firm conviction of his beliefs. 
For he who can think coolly of himself, can 
think coolly of any thing. The ordinary au- 
tobiography is a polemic, or a defense against 
polemics, or a softened, rose-colored fancy 
sketch—this is a philosophical presentment of 
a life. Should we undertake here to analyze 
that life, it would prove, as every one among 
readers knows by this time, as phenomenal, 
as perfectly controlled, as dispassionate, and 
as full of strong but simply-formulated con- 
viction, as is its description. With an over- 
balance of mere intellect, if you will, and a 
deficiency of imagination and ideal element; 
but an overbalance of intellect has not yet be- 
come so common a thing that we have a right 
to say it is not to be striven for and acknowl- 
edged as a worthy thing to seek. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published 
a neat American edition of “‘ French Home 
Life,” a work made up from a series of essays 
on the subject which originally appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. There are two sides to 
every question, and the popular side of this, 
among Teutonic nations, has been much in- 
sisted upon, and is nowadays very generally 
accepted as true without a question. It is 
this: that in the French language there is no 
word for home, and in the French nature no 
feeling for it—no domesticity, to use an un- 
comfortable Johnsonianism—no Gemiithlich- 
keit, to use a most expressive German word. 
We Anglo-Saxons, especially, do not, as a 
race, believe that the French have any love of 
home, any family attachments (as we under- 
stand them), or any of that life of the fireside 
which to us is the happiest and best of all. 
The writer of “‘ French Home Life” takes is- 
sue with us on these points. She makes an able 
effort to show the fallacy of our popular theory, 





and to prove that the French people not only 
have and love all that we claim as our own in 
this matter, but that their home life is as pure 
and true as our own. We leave the reader, 
here as always, to make his own decision as to 
the author’s success; but we advise him that 
the plea will more than repay the perusal. 


‘* Lucy Maria,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz (Osgood), 
belongs to a class of literature already almost 
formidable enough to constitute a “ school” 
by itself, or perhaps forming what we should 
call the post-Stoweian or Whitneyite branch 
of the New-England school already existing. 
Like several other specimens of this kind of 
literature, the story is chiefly autobiographic 
in form, though the autobiography is conveyed 
by means of letters. The not entirely original 
idea has been adopted of making a shrewd, 
hard-headed, would-be independent, and aito- 
gether rather disagreeable New-England girl 
(for the type, see Mrs. Whitney’s works, pas- 
sim), who is desirous of attaining opportuni- 
ties for self-culture and independent action, 
leave her home (where, so far as we can learn, 
“* nobody was a-hinderin’ of her” in either of 
these laudable struggles), and take the situ- 
ation of seamstress in the city, where she has 
the opportunity of dining with several unedu- 
cated servants, being somewhat bullied by va- 
rious snobbish people, and of otherwise ad- 
vancing rapidly toward the goals she hopes to 
reach. She describes her adventures in letters 
to her friends at home, where she might have 
continued to reside without detriment to her- 
self or to the reader of her story. 


The last few weeks have given us several 
volumes of poems; among them there are, of 
course, few deserving of much notice — for 
even passable verses are not common products 
of the time. Weare very glad, however, to see 
published a collection of Mr. Charles Fenno 
Hoffman’s poetical writings, which have been 
brought together in a modest volume by his 
nephew, and issued from the press of Messrs. 
Lippincott & Co. Mr. Hoffman is among 
those writers who belong to a past generation— 
among those littérateurs who bave had the mis- 
fortune not to win so much fame often as less 
deserving men; but there are not wanting 
many who remember the days of his editor- 
ship of the old Knickerbocker ; and they will 
feel no little pleasure in reading these memo- 
rials of an easy, clever, and really talented 
writer, who did much to make that periodical 
what it was. Ill health long since banished 
Mr. Hoffman from the literary world, and even 
the collection of his poems must now be left 
to another hand. The task has been wel] and 
carefully done, nevertheless. ‘* Asleep in the 
Sanctum ”’ is a book of entirely different char- 
acter, and deserves rank only with the most 
ephemeral of commonplace verse-making. It 
is made up of the “ poems” of Mr. A. A. Hop- 
kins. Of Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly’s ‘‘ Songs 
from the Southern Seas” we shall hope to 
speak next week. 


Messrs. Putnam have published two very 
useful little manuals during the past fortnight 
—“ Half-Hours with the Microscope,” by Ed- 
win Lankester, M. D., and ‘“‘ The Preparation 
of Microscopic Objects,’? by Thomas Davies. 
Excellently arranged, and carefully illustrated, 
these are most valuable assistants to the stu- 
dent in this branch of science. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers write to us as fol- 
lows: “ We should have liked your notice of 
Joaquin Miller’s ‘Songs of the Sun-Lands’ 
better if you had attached our name to it as 
the publishers.” We cheerfully supply an omis- 
sion that was made inadvertently. 
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Scientific Hotes. 


b ey paper read by Professor Ferrier before 
the British Association on the ‘“‘ Locali- 
zation of the Functions of the Brain” was of 
a nature to excite the interest of students in an 
unusual degree. Not only will the communi- 
cation be of value for the facts brought for- 
ward, but for the possibilities which these 
facts suggest. From an extended report of 
this address, we condense as follows: Accept- 
ing the generally-received opinion that it is 
with the brain that we feel and think and 
will, it becomes the duty of the physiologist 
and anatomist to determine, if possible, wheth- 
er there are certain parts of the brain devoted 
to particular manifestations. Although an au- 
thority no less eminent than Professor Séquard 
has decided aguinst this theory of special por- 
tions of the brain devoted to any particular 
functions, yet the facts as secured by Pro- 
fessor Ferrier seem to justify an opposite con- 
clusion. In pursuing investigations as to the 
character of nerve-functions, there are pre- 
sented two methods: By the first of these, 
the nerve is irritated by scratching, by elec- 
tricity, or by chemical action, and the result 
carefully noted; in the second method, the 
nerve is cut, and the loss of action observed. 
In @l- experiments with the brain, the latter 
method is liable to many fallacies, since the 
organ is so complex, and its functions and 
phenomena so varied, that an injury to any 
portion is likely to have an injurious effect 
upon adjacent parts. For this reason the 
method of irritation was adopted, and the ex- 
citing cause was the electric current, by which 
parts of the brain could be stimulated while 
others were unaffected. In the course of 
these experiments over a hundred animals 
were operated on, the list including fish, fowls, 
frogs, pigeons, rats, Guinea-pigs, rabbits, cats, 
dogs, jackals, and monkeys. From this list it 
would appear that the learned professor was 
determined to secure all the facts in his reach, 
and, if a member of the genus homo is not in- 
cluded in the scheme, it was doubtless owing 
to man’s natural reluctance to being vivisected. 
The general method adopted in these tests 
may best be described in the author’s own 
words, “The plan,” he says, “ was to re- 
move the skull, and keep the animal in a state 
of comparative insensibility by chloroform. 
So little was the operation felt, that he had 
known a monkey, with one side of his skull 
removed, wake out of the state induced by the 
chloroform and proceed to catch flies, and eat 
bread-and-butter!”’ At times, when the ex- 
periment produced too great exhaustion, the 
work was stopped till the animal might be 
fed. It is impossible to pags from the methods 
to their results without a word of commenda- 
tion to the professional skill of the operator 
who was thus able to lay bare the delicate sur- 
face of the brain without any injury to the or- 
gan itself. Returning to the record of the first 
experiment, we learn that, when the electrode 
was applied to the external convolution of the 
brain of a cat, the animal “ raised its shoulder 
and paw, on the opposite side to that stimulated, 
as if about to walk forward; stimulating the 
other parts of the same convolution, it brought 
the paw suddenly back or put out its foot as 
if to grasp something, or brought forward its 
+ hind-legs as if about to walk, or held back its 
head as if astonished, or turned it on one side 
as if looking at something, according to the 
particular part stimulated.” Thus we might 
follow the professor through the whole series 
of experiments, the results of which were of 
the same general character to those here given. 








As, for instance, when the lower external con- 
volution was excited by the electric current, 
the animal opened its mouth, moved its tongue, 
and uttered loud cries, or mewed in a lively 
way, starting up and lashing its tail as if in a 
furious rage. The question naturally suggest- 
ed by these wonderful experiments will doubt- 
less be, if the physical orgams are thus ren- 
dered active by brain-irritation, may it not be 
that the mental functions are affected in like 
manner? and, if so, what is to hinder the con- 
struction of a literal “‘ thinking-cap,”’ in the 
summit of which is fixed a galvanic battery? 
So equipped, the statesman need only adjust 
the electrodes according to the “ list of direc- 
tions,”’ and there flows from his ready tongue 
a masterly oration on political economy or in- 
ternational law. The lawyer, failing to secure 
his jury by the simple phrases of truth and 
logic, gives his cap a turn to the right or left, 
and the organs of pity and Christian charity 
thus excited compel words that awake the 
sympathy of his hearers, and the verdict he so 
longs to gain is fairly forced from the jury in 
spite of themselves. We might have a special 
clerical cap, an astronomical helmet, or a 
chemical bonnet; indeed, were it left to our 
fancy alone, there is no telling to what possi- 
bilities we might be led to aspire. It is hoped 
that this digression will not lead the reader to 
question the facts that suggested it. These 
facts were obtained by an earnest worker, and 
by the fairest of methods, and so may justly 
be regarded as among the most astounding of 
all the recent developments of science. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the address of 
Professor Ferrier has received the universal 
commendation of all students and scholars. 
Not only are the facts sufficient in themselves 
to furnish a fair basis for a theory of mental 
action, but the methods by which they were 
obtained are so clearly defined as to lead many 
others to enter upon and extend this fruitful 
field of research and discovery. 


We have recently announced to our readers 
that a society had been organized in Hanover, 
Germany, the members of which pledged 
themselves to insert a clause in their wills re- 
quiring that their bodies be burnt after death. 
Since making that announcement, it has come 
to our knowledge that a similar effort is being 
made in this city, and that a number of thought- 
ful men have become interested in this ques- 
tion of the cremation of dead bodies. Having 
already expressed an opinion in favor of a 
thoughtful discussion of this subject, we will 
not at present say more respecting the claims 
it has upon public attention. It is evident 
that the question is one not to be dismissed 
with a shake of the head or a shudder, and, 
now that health and sanitary associations are 
doing so much toward the prevention rather 
than cure of disease, would it not be well to 
consider whether the germs of many danger- 
ous maladies may not be fostered by the com- 
mon exposure of the stricken and inanimate 
body, or its conveyance through the main 
thoroughfares of a crowded city? From a re- 
cent number of the Union Médicale we learn 
that one Dr. Polli has been making certain ex- 
periments in the cremation of dead bodies, the 
methods and results of which are described as 
follows: “Ina cylindrical retort of refractory 
elay he placed the body of a dog, ten kilo- 
grammes in weight. The apparatus was heat- 
ed by a crown of flames issuing from a circu- 
lar tube, perforated so as to render the combus- 
tion more active, the ordinary gas being mixed 
with a certain quantity of pure air. The cre- 
mation continued several hours, producing a 
thick smoke, and the odor of roasting meat. 





(The smoke was easily burnt by applying 
flame at the upper orifice.) After carboniza- 
tion, a complete incineration was obtained ; 
that is to say, the calcination of all solid parts 
of the body, represented by a weight of eight 
hundred and thirty grammes. This first at- 
tempt proves the possibility of reducing to 
ashes the body of an animal to about one- 
twelfth of its weight. The pipes bringing the 
gas were then disposed so as better to favor its 
mixture with air. In this way a large dog, 
weighing nineteen kilogrammes, was inciner- 
ated in two hours, leaving a residue of nine 
hundred and seventy-three grammes of ashes.”’ 


We learn from Nature that Dr. Anton Dohm, 
the director of the Naples Zoological Gardens 
and Aquarium, has addressed a letter to the 
several colleges at Oxford, giving a detailed 
account of the cost, extent, and purposes of 
his zoological establishment at Naples, point- 
ing out the advantages furnished by this es- 
tablishment to students of biology, and urging 
that at least one out of the many fellowships 
belonging to Oxford should be devoted to the 
purpose of affording a suitable man the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing the practical study of biology 
at the Naples station. The fact that the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge has already hired a table 
at this new station is worthy of note, and will 
at once commend itself to those interested in a 
similar establishment of gardens and aquaria 
at Central Park. 


The following letter, addressed by Joseph 
D. Hooker, superintendent of the Kew Gar- 
dens, to Nature, is of interest, since it makes 
known the results of the scientific efforts of 
Dr. Bessel, one of the Polaris survivors. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Markam,’’ writes Dr. Hooker, “ has most 
kindly presented to the Herbarium of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, asmall but very interesting col- 
lection of plants, brought back by him from 
his recent arctic voyage. Among them are 
four specimens which he obtained from Dr. 
Bessel, who collected them in latitude 82° north 
—the most northern position from which any 
phanerogamic vegetation has hitherto been pro- 
cured. The locality appears to have been on 
the east of Smith’s Sound. The species are, 
Draba alpina (Linneus), Corastium alpinum 
(Linneus), Taraxacum Densleonis (Desf. var.) 
Poa flexuosa (Wahl).” 


Sir Samuel Baker has, we regret to learn, 
been suffering from a severe attack of illness 
since his return to England. For this reason 
his anticipated address before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CENTRAL PARK ME- 
NAGERIE, FOR THE WEEK ENDING NO- 
VEMBER 15, 1873. 


1 Burrowing Ow! (Pholeoptynz cunioularia). Habi- 
tat, Brazil. Presented by Captain A. W. Laven- 
der, ship Lord Clarendon. 

This bird alighted on the deck of the 
vessel when one hundred miles off the coast 
of Uruguay, September 14, 1873. That a bird 
of this species should be found so far from 
the coast is a remarkable occurrence. 

1 Merlin (Hypotriorchis esalon). Habitat, Europe. 
Presented by Mr. John Sutherland. 

Captured on board the steamship Cuba, 
two hundred and fifty miles from Queens- 
town, Ireland. Birds of this family are fre- 
quently found a great distance from shore. 

1 South American Thrash (7urdus chiguanco). 
Habitat, Peru and Ecuador. Presented by 
Mrs. Mary J. Conklin. 

These birds go in pairs; they are seen 
about the meadow-lands and swampy places 


of Ecuador. 
W. A. Conxiu, Director. 
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Contemporary Sayings. 


HE Quarterl 
story about 
—_ good jokes:’? When he “had assumed 
for the nonce the office of imam, he one Frida: 
ascended the mimbar, or pulpit, of the princi- 
al mosque of the city of Cairo, and thus ad- 
Sressed the assembled ry ge gure ‘O my 
people! do you know what I am about to say 
to you?’ The people naturally said: ‘No, 
imam, we do not!’ ‘Then,’ said Nasr-ed- 
deen, ‘ it is useless for me to try to teach peo- 
ple so ignorant.’ And he descended the steps 
of the pulpit.” On the following Friday the 
mosque was crowded with the faithful, when 
Nasr-ed-deen again began: ‘O my people! do 
you know what I am about to say to you?’ 
And the people, mindful of their previous ex- 
perience, replied: *Yes, O imam, we do!’ 
Then,’ said Nasr-ed-deen, ‘ it is needless that 
I should repeat it to you.’ And he descended 
the steps of the pulpit. On the third Friday 
Nasr-ed-deen addressed a yet more numerous 
audience than before with the.same question ; 
and the people, after some hesitation, cried, in 
reply: ‘O imam, some of us do, and some of 
us do not!’ ‘Then,’ said Nasr-ed-deen, ‘let 
those who know tell those who do not know.’ 
And he descended the steps of the pulpit.’ 


One of the biographers of Sir Henry Hol- 
land remarks that the number of men with 
whom he became acquainted during his long 
life is almost bewildering. ‘‘ He had ample 
time to study the character of Ali Pasha, hav- 
ing paid two visits to Janina. He had two 
interviews with Mehemet Ali, enough to be 
able to compare him with the elder of these des- 
pots. He enjoyed the friendship of Miss Edge- 
worth dnring forty years. Tyriusve, it 
mattered not: he remembered six presidents 
of the United States; he had conversed with 
four of them. He was intimate with Canning 
and Lord Brougham, with Talleyrand and Ma- 
dame de Staél. Pope Pius VII. sent to him, 
on the day he left Rome, a rosary of blood- 
stones. At Bologna he became acquainted 
with that marvelous master of languages, Mez- 
zofanti, and he passed much time in the Am- 
brosian Lib: at Milan, watching his opera- 
tions in —_ ering palimpsest manuscripts. 
He spent at least one evening with the great 
tragic actor Talma at Strasbourg; and passed 
a good deal of time with the great scholar 
Schweighauser, who was then engaged in 
editing Herodotus, and to whom Sir Henry, 
by his local knowledge of Marathon, Ther- 
mopylw, and Platea, rendered good and time- 
ly service.” 


It is curious to read, in Mr. Mill’s autobiog- 
phy, that, when the manuscript of Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus” was put in his hands, he 
thought slightly of it. He says: “I did not 
however, deem myself a competent judge of 
Carlyle. 1 felt that he was a poet, and that I 
was not ; that he was a man of intuition, which 
I was not; and that as such he not only saw 
many things long before me, which I could, 
only when they were pointed out to me, hob- 
ble after and prove, but that it was highly 
probable he could see many things which were 
not visible to me even after they were pointed 
out. I knew that I could not see round him, 
and could never be certain that I saw over 
him ; and I never presumed to judge him with 
any definiteness until he was interpreted to 
me by one greatly superior to us both—who 
Was more a poet than he, and more a thinker 
than I—whose own mind and nature included 
his and infinitely more.” In this last sentence 
Mr. Mill refers to his wife, ‘‘to whom,” he 
says, ‘“‘the world can never know how much 
I am indebted for what is best in my writ- 
ings.’ 


“The Russians and Americans,’”’ says the 
Pull Mall Gazette, “have from time to time 
discovered affinities toward each other of 
divers kind. To these may be added the ca- 
pability shown by either nation for producing 
extraordinary religious sects. The latest thing 
in that line which has come to our knowledge 
seems worthy of a poses remark. The fair 
sectarians—for, with one exception, they were 
all of one sex—dwelt in the Russian town of 
Porchov, and were named Seraphinovski, from 


Review tells the following 
asr-ed-deen, *‘ the hero of so 





their founder and teacher, Father Seraphinus. 
Their creed was implicit belief in their rever- 
end leader; their practice consisted in cutting 
off the hair. Women were converted in crowds, 
and soon there would have been little or no 
long hair left in Porchov, when the police were 
moved to inquire into the subject. They dis- 
covered that Father Serapinus had a brother 
who dealt in coiffures, and that monk and bar- 
ber united to drive a pets brisk trade in the 
tresses sacrificed by the qovsenee. The sera- 
phic doctor now lies in prison, with leisure to 
meditate on the disadvantages of combining re- 
ligion and business.” 


The Zribune does not believe in the de- 
cadence of Christianity. On the contrary: 
‘* Whether the doctrines of this or that sect 
are spreading or decreasing can surely matter 
little, provided we are sure that faith in Christ 
and love for our brother are on the increase. 
In the early days, so much deplored, our Cath- 
olic, Episcopalian, and Covenanting fathers 
proved their faith by sending each other to 
the stake, the gibbet, or the cart-wheel. Now 
they vie with each other in missions to the 
heathen, in building hospitals, in whitening 
every bloody battle-field with tents of sanitary 
commissions. Even the most zealous Protes- 
tant must be content with the position of the 
Old Catholics, who are more Protestant than 
Luther. One comfort remains—that the mor- 
bid forebodings of such prophets cannot dim 
the plain outlook on the religious world, which 
shows it to be more alive, alert, humane, vig- 
orous in separating truth from error, than ever 
before in the history of mankind.” 


Edmond About, in his last letter to the 
London Atheneum, says: ‘I cannot tell what 
may be the political event of to-morrow, but 
I have no hesitation in saying that, politics 
apart, the chief event of to-day is the publica- 
tion of a folio edition of the ‘ Hol spels,’ 
by Messrs. Hachette. The form of the types 
is a triumph of skill, art, and patience, that I 
venture to recommend to the notice of the 
English public, that great and intelligent con- 
sumer of print. Whether the public knows it 
or not, each letter, a simple a, a small d; even 
the most insignificant ¢, is a little monument 
of architecture. Some letters are elegant, some 
noble, some majestic, just as others are vulgar 
and ignoble ; and thousands of unknown ar- 
tists, to say nothing of learned geometricians, 
have given every faculty of their minds to the 
esthetics of type. It is an architect who has 
furnished the designs, partly original, partly 
after the models of the Renaissance, of every 
letter employed in Messrs. Hachette’s edition 
of the ‘ Gospels.’ ” 


Edward eee begins his new story in 
this wise: ‘Subtraction ig the hardest ‘ ci- 
phering’ in the book. Fifty or sixty years off 
the date at the head of your letter is easy 
enough to the ‘organ of number,’ but a seri- 
ous strain on the imagination. It is hard to 
go back to the good old days your grandmother 
talks about—that golden age when people 
were not roasted alive in a sleepin oe but 
gently Uppee over a toppling cliff by a drunk- 
en stage-driver! Grand old times were those! 
in which boys politely took off their hats to 
preacher or school-master, solacing their fresh, 
young hearts afterward by making mouths at 
the back of his great-coat. Blessed days! in 
which parsons wore stiff, white stocks, and 
walked with starched dignity, and yet were 
not too good to drink peach - brandy and 
cherry-bounce with folks; when congressmen 
were so honorable that they scorned bribes, 
and were only kept from killing one another 
by the exertions of the sergeant-at-arms.”’ 


According to the Japan Mail, the steps 
which Japan has aor te educate civil oa 
vants, by sending them abroad, have not re- 
sulted very encouragingly. ‘ The majority of 
these youths,” it says, ‘come back to their 
own country with the most imperfect under- 
standing of what they have seen elsewhere, a 
superficial smattering of two or three ‘ ologies,’ 
or ‘isms,’ a taste for beef and beer, and a 

rodigious contempt for their own country. 

hey are insolent to their fellows, ambitious 
of the notice of foreigners, contemptuous tow- 
ard the learning and traditions of Japan, and 
profoundly ignorant of ours. Their minds, 
which might have been of some use if devel- 
oped at home, bear the same relation to those 





of their more regularly educated countrymen 
who have remained in Japan, as gruel does to 
good solid brain-matter. ‘hey have not a 
single well - defined thought or belief, except 
the conviction of their immeasurable superior- 
ity over the general average of their fellows.” 


“One of the perpetual problems in this 
world,” says the Christian Union, ‘is, first, 
how to set a measure agoing, and, second, 
how to stop it—when it has gone far enough. 
For a score of years and more, enlightened 
people in this country have been preaching to 
college - students the importance of paying 
some regard to the education of their bodies ; 
but it begins to look as if another generation 
of enlightened people would have to rise up 
and preach to college-students the importance 
of paying some re to the education of their 
minds. A perusal of half a dozen of the jour- 
nals conducted by students has just excited in 
us the inquiry whether it would not be deemed 
presumptuous to suppose that our colleges 
were really intended for any thing else than to 
furnish athletes for the annual contests in boat- 
ing, base-ball, and the foot-race.”’ 


Here is another anecdote of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, from a London exchange: A friend 
accompanied him to the Kensington Museum 
on the first occasion of its exhibition by gas- 
light. Landseer — short before his large 
ee “ A Visit to Waterloo.” ‘I must have 

een mad,” said he, “‘when I painted that.” 
And, walking up to the pieture, he placed his 
hand over the part which had attracted his 
criticism. An attendant policeman shouted 
his polite caution, ‘‘ Now, then, take yer jands 
off there!’? ‘*My good man,” said Sir Ed- 
win, ‘‘I was merely remarking how bad that 
was.”” “Then, why don’t yer go and do het- 
ter?” said Bobby, who had no idea to whom 
he was speaking. “ Quite right! quite right! 
I cheul do better. I am ashamed of it!” 
returned Sir Edwin. 


That the water-supply is “laid on” in 
houses is a familiar fact. In some of the manu- 
facturing establishments of England where 
blacksmiths are employed, wind is ‘‘ laid on” 
from one great central fan, so that each forge 
can be fed with wind by simply opening a 
valve. Now, a chemical operator at.a college 
in Virginia suggests that it would be a great 
advantage in laboratory work if a vacuum were, 
“laid on”? to be used at pleasure. A large - 
chamber, kept constantly exhausted, could, he 
thinks, be connected by pipes with ali parts of 
a scientific establishment, and made available 
at any moment by turning a tap. Practical 
men will decide this question ; meanwhile, we 
have heard it suggested that half a dozen 
neighboring churches could “lay on” music 
from one central organ. 


Parents and teachers, who find much diffi- 
culty in dealing with the passions and emo- 
tions of their charges, will learn with satisfac- 
tion from a homeopathic medical journal, that 
“the mariner steers not his ship more uner- 
ringly and with more confidence through the 
trackless waste of water, guided alone by his 
compass, than relies the homeopathic practi- 
tioner upon aconite, opium, and pulsatilla, for 
the effects of fright, coffee for excessive joy, 
colocynth for indigpation, hyoscyamus for dis- 
appointed love, ignatia for grief, and nux or 
chsancenttla for the effects of a fit of passion.” 
Armed thus with a medicine for each passion 
and injurious emotion, we may advance with 
confidence in the perfecting of the human char- 
acter. 


The will of the late Sir James South, the 
astronomer, gave pocket-chronometers to the 
Earl of Shaftesbu: , the Earl of Rosse, and Mr. 
A. J. Stephens, “in the fullest confidence that 
they will respectively use and wear them in 
the same manner as I am in the habit of wear- 
ing my erentensins — Shey. in my panta- 
loon-pocket, properly so called.” Why this 
savant should have despised the usual waist- 
coat-pocket as a resting-place for a chronome- 
ter may seem to many a mystery, but it is 
about the last vestige of a prejudice once enter- 
tained by gentlemen against any other deposi- 
tory for a watch than the fob, the waistcoat 
being then handed temptuously over to 
tradesmen and shop-boys. 


A correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph describes the personal appearance of 
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the Count de Chambord as comely yy, 
and agreeable. His protile resem les that o 
his grand-uncle, Louis XVIII.—a mustache 
and whiskers of a slightly Austrian-cavalry 
cut being allowed for. He is rather above the 
medium height, and decidedly given to embon- 
int, the family failing or favor of the elder 
ranch. His forehead is remarkably high and 
smooth; his demeanor is easy, graceful, and 
unstudied ; his voice is sonorous and peculiar- 
ly attractive; and he is said to be a wonder- 
lly brilliant conversationalist, and an accom- 
plished linguist. 


Mark Twain created no small amusement 
at a dinner to which he was invited lately. In 
the course of the proceedings, his health was 
drunk with enthusiasm. e fact, although 
he had been notified of it beforehand, appeared 
to take him utterly by surprise. In response, 
he rose, and, drawing from his pocket a huge 
roll of foolseap—some thirty pages—began to 
read, slowly and with difficulty—reading that 
he was taken entirely by surprise; that he 
wus wholly unprepared to reply ; that, had he 
known the honor in store for him, he would 
have come prepared with a suitable speech, 
ete. Of course, the joke was taken, and the 
applause was uproarious. 


The London Saturday Review discusses 
“Singularity,” in its customary philosophic 
spirit, and reaches this rather conventional re- 
sult: “‘ Any kind of singularity implies of ne- 
cessity a certain discharge of vital force. The 
wheels of life run smoothly just in proportion 
as we are ready to take a large number of 
things for granted, and to accept established 
conventions for no other reason than that they 
are established. As soon as anybody acts on 
eee peculiar to himself, even in the small- 
est trifles, a certain amount of friction is set 
up, and aopeaey a disproportionate waste of 
thought and temper.” 


The London Spectator says of the late Sir 
Henry Holland: ‘Certainly, no man of our 
generation has sketched out for himself so 
clearly a plan of life, and adhered so consist- 
ently to it—bas set such distinct limits to the 
encroachment of professional ambition on his 
other aims, and so strictly observed the limits 
he had set. No man had so resolutely deter- 
mined never ‘to rest from travel,’ but ‘to 
drink life to the lees.’ And he did not rest 
-from travel till, on his eighty-fifth birthday, 
he returned from one long journey only to em- 
bark immediately on the last and fullest of 
wonder of all his many voyages.”’ 


The Arabs and Persians are fond of telling 
the loves of Leili and Majnun, whom Sir Wil- 
liam Jones called the Pyramus and Thisbe of 
the East. One of these tales runs thus: The 
king heard that Majnun, desperate at Leili’s 
rejection of his love, had rushed into the des- 
ert. Ile ordered both Majnun and Leili to be 
brought before him, and commanded Leili to 
accept Majnun in marriage. She declared her 
submission to the will of her sovereign, upon 
which Majnun immediately ran away again into 
the desert, exclaiming that to be refused by 
Leili was happiness enough for him. 


Mr. Raskin said, the other day, in one of 
his Oxford lectures, that “‘ Pope is the most 
perfect representative we have, since Chaucer, 
of the true English mind;*’ and he adds that 
his hearers will find, as they study Pope, that 
he has expressed for them, “‘in the strictest 
language, and within the briefest limits, every 
law of art, of criticism, of economy, of policy, 
and finally of a benevolence, humble, rational, 
and resigned, contented with its allotted share 
of life, and trusting the problem of its salva- 
tion to Him in whose hand lies that of the 
universe.” 


The Atheneum having suggested that Lan- 
dor’s “Imaginary Conversation’? was the 
probable source of Disraeli’s fanous epigram 
upon the critics in ‘ Lothair,’”’ a correspond- 
ent calls its attention to the following pas- 

in the first conversation between Southey 
and Porson, which was, I think, published in 
1824: “* Those who have failed as painters 
turn picture-cleaners, those who have failed as 
writers turn reviewers.’’—“ The readiest-made 
critics are cut-down poets.” 


The editor of a Kentucky newspaper re- 
ceived the following letter, the other day, from 





a man whose obituary he had published—“ Sir: 
I notice a few errors in the obituary of myself, 
which appeared in your paper of Wednesday 
last. I was born in Greenup County, not ©ald- 
well, and my retirement from business was not 
owing to ill-health, but to a little trouble I had 
in connection with a horse. The cause of my 
death was not small- Please make correc- 
tion, for which I inclose fifty cents.” 


John G. Saxe declined an invitation to ad- 
dress a temperance convention, but sent the 
following : 

“You have heard of the ‘snake in the grass,’ my 


of the terrible snake in the grass ; 
But now you must know, 
Man's deadliest foe 

Is a snake of a different class. 


Alas! 
*Tis the venomous snake in the glass /** 


The Pull Mall Gazette says: ‘“‘ The more 
we consider the effect of Mr. Bright’s speech 
at Birmingham, the more strongly do we feel 
that the position of the Church of England is 
very critical, and that the steps which will be 
taken to disestablish and disendow it are be- 
coming clear. The first step will obviously be 
to propose to apply to the sale of livings the 
principle applied to purchase in the army.’’ 


The death of Fitzball, a well-known Eng- 
lish librettist, is recorded in the Atheneum, 
which adds that “he will probably be best 
remembered as the subject of Douglas Jerrold’s 
joke. In Jerrold’s hearing, Fitzball once said 
that he had been dreadfully ill, and had been 
afraid he was going to have brain- fever. Jer- 
rold at once assured the Jibrettist that there 
could have been no foundation for his alarm.” 


The local authorities of a Hungarian town 
have had the following notice published, to the 
sound of the drum: “Seeing that oaths and 
blasphemies are the real causes of earthquakes, 
every one, no matter who, is forbidden to 
swear or to use bad language, under Ty 
of receiving twenty-five stripes with a rod, 
and paying a fine of twenty-five florins.” 


Mr. Mill says in his “ Autobiography : ” 
“A person of hi h intellect should never go 
into unintellectual society unless he can enter 
it as an apostle.” To this the Saturday Re- 
view rejoins that ‘‘a grazier, with an insuper- 
able objection to the sight of oxen, would not 
be more capricious than a psychologist who se- 
cluded himself from an unintellectual world.” 


The London Hornet says: ‘“‘ We do not see 
why the French are so opposed to the white 
flag. They displayed it often enough during 
the recent war.” 


A gardener’s wife, of whom Judy tells us, 
made a pin-cushion out of a Spanish onion, 
but found that it brought tears to her needles’ 
eyes. 


“Mark Twain” says that, in the higher 
latitudes of Feejee, ‘it’s so miserably cold 
that a man can’t tell the trath.” 


John Hay says “it is an advan to 
know how to spell correctly, unless one is an 
American humorist.” 


The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


OVEMBER 13.—L: fire at St. John, 
N. B.; twenty buildings destroyed. 

Report that fifty-seven more of the Cuban 
captives on the Virginius have been executed, 
making one hundred and ten in all; this re- 
port has since been confirmed. 

The Spaniards claim a victory over the Cu- 
bap a" at Sacra. 

U. 8. ship-of-war Kansas sails for Cuba. 

Insurgent forts at Cartagena, Spain, open 
heavy fire upon the government land and naval 
forces. 

British Government instructs their consuls 
at Havana and Santiago de Cuba to watch pro- 
Geedings against remaining captives of the 
Virginius. 

eport via Matamoras, Mexico, that the 
revolutionary government near Polucca had 
been suppressed, and all its acts quenched. 








General SickJes, minister to Spain, has been 
instructed to enter an earnest protest against 
the acts of the Cuban authorities in the Vir- 
ginius case. 

Three men drowned in Delaware Bay. 


NovemsBer 14.—Intelligence that a famine 
revails in Greenland. In one village alone, 
50 persons have starved to death. 


November 16.—Carlist ehief Dorregaray 
occupies Los Arcos. 

Snow in New Hampshire. 

News from Cape Coast Castle, Africa, to 
October 10th. Many rumors about the Ashan- 
tee War, but nothing definite. Rumor that 
large armies of Les ny and twelve thou- 
sand men had crossed the Prah, and that the 
king was determined to capture Cape Coast 
Castle, or perish in the attempt. Report that 
the Ashantees have been defeated near El- 
mina. 

Death, in New York, of Captain Matthew 
C, Perry, U. 8. Navy, son of Commodore M. C. 
Perry. 

Novemser 17.—Reports from Arabia of an 
encounter between ies of Arabs and Turks 
in the district of El-Ahsa; three hundred of 
the former and seventy of the latter killed. 

Violent storm on the Atlantic coast. 

Death, at Elmira, of John Arnot, banker 
and prominent citizen in Western New York. 

Large indignation public meeting in New 
York in regard to the massacre of the Vir- 
ginius crew at Cuba. 

Novemser 18.—Reports of an insurrection 
in Yucatan, and of another of a religious char- 
acter in Mexico, 

Death, at Trenton, N. J., of Peter D. 
Vroom, ex-Governor of New Jersey, 1829-'35 ; 
U. 8. minister to Prussia, 1853-’57 ; member 
of State Legislature, 1826~’29—aged 82 years. 

Death, near Philadelphia, of M . M. 
Stanton, widow of the late Secre Stanton. 

Announcement that the Sparfish Govern- 
ment are in favor of an honorable and satis- 
factory settlement of the Virginius difficulty. 

November 19.—William M. Tweed found 
guilty of all the charges of malfeasance in of- 

ce preferred against him. 
eath, at Dover, N. H., of the Hon. John 
P. Hale, distinguished United States Repre- 
sentative and Senator from New Hampshire at 
Washington for many years; aged 67. 

Death, in London, of Thomas Baring, M. P., 
founder of the banking-house of Baring Broth- 
ers; aged 73 years. 

Fears of famine in Bengal reported. 

President MacMahon’s term extended by 
the French Assembly to seven years. 


Aotices, 


WHAT SO FINE AND APPRO- 
priate fora Christmas or New-Year’s present for the 
children as that new and splendid game, ‘“‘ Avilude, or 
Game of Birds,” with its thirty-two beautiful pictures 
of birds and thirty-two descriptions ? Unequaled asa 
game. A continued source of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion. Sold by all dealers, or sent post-paid, on receipt 
of seventy-five cts., by West & Lez, Worcester, Mass. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Ch i y, E gi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO APPLE- 
TONS’ JOURNAL, for 1874, remitting fifty cents 
extra ($4.50 in all), may receive the JourNaL from the 
beginning of Christian Reid’s story, “A Daughter of 
Bohemia” (Oct. 25th)—fen numbers for fifty cents! 
This offer is made exclusively to new subscribers sub- 
scribing for the whole of the ensuing year, and will 
hold good only to January rs, 1874. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FOUR- 
NAL, whose subscriptions terminate with the end of 
the present year, are requested to renew their subscrip- 
tions before the expiration of the time, in order that 
there may be no interruption in the mailing of their 
numbers. (See Prospectus for 1874 on cover.) 
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